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J. C. CHRISTENSEN is controller of the University of Michigan. He 
is chairman of the Council’s Committee on the Manual on University 
and College Business Organization and Administration, and was for- 


merly a member of the advisory committee to the Financial Advisory 
Service of the Council. 


WatteR M. Korscunic is professor of comparative education at 
Smith College, now on leave with the Department of State. From 1926 
to 1934 he was secretary-general of the International Student Service, 
Geneva, and from 1934 to 1936 was director of the League of Nations 


High Commission for Refugees Coming from Germany. 


GerorcE F. Zoox has been president of the American Council on 
Education since 1934. 


C.§. Marsh Retires as Editor 


Hardly less significant than his vice presidency of the Council was 
the contribution which Dr. C. S. Marsh made as editor of the Council. 
In this capacity he markedly improved the quality and the general ap- 
pearance of THE EpucATIONAL Recorp. He edited the invaluable 
American Universities and Colleges in 1936 and 1940. He initiated 
the American Council on Education “Studies,” 53 numbers of which 
were published under his editorship, and he gave general editorial super- 
vision to all other publications of the Council from 1937 to 1943, in- 
cluding the well-known publications of the American Youth Commis- 


sion. I feel that we are all deeply indebted to Dr. Marsh for this 
splendid contribution. 


G. F. Z. 
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The President’s Annual Report 
May 5, 1944 


Y LETTER BALLOT of the representatives of the constitu- 
B ent and institutional members of the Council circulated 
in March 1944, it was voted not to hold the annual 
meeting of the Council on account of the travel situation. 
For two succeeding years the Council has complied with the 
government’s request not to hold large meetings during the 
war, when travel facilities are so much in demand for mili- 
tary purposes. As in the previous year, the Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized by the members to perform the neces- 
sary business of the annual meeting except for the election of 
officers for the year 1944-45, which was accomplished by letter 
ballot. 

It will not, therefore, be my pleasure to deliver in person 
this annual report covering the activities of the Council for 
the year 1943-44 to the representatives of the Council. 
Nevertheless, 1 hope that the official representatives to the 
Council and many others who serve on committees or other- 
wise participate in the program of the Council will find in this 
report a concise review of its expanding activities, which may 
prove to be of value in considering the development of Amer- 
ican education during these critical years. As in previous re- 
ports, the factual aspects of the Council’s work will be inter- 
spersed with personal observations which I trust may seem 
appropriate. 
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Although it did not seem desirable to hold an annual meet- 
ing of the Council this year, it was decided to hold an assembly 
of the delegates of the constituent members belonging to the 
Council, early in May 1944. All but four of the fifty-five con- 
stituent organizations belonging to the Council were repre- 
sented at this meeting which, on account of the rapid growth 
of the Council in recent years, was fully as large as the an- 
nual meeting of the Council itself some years ago. At the 
May meeting three very important actions were taken: (1) 
the approval of the statement drawn up by the Problems and 
Plans Committee at its meeting in March 1944 which advo- 
cated that the Congress postpone a decision on the question of 
compulsory military service until after the war; (2) the adop- 
tion of a resolution recommending that the program of vet- 
erans’ education be administered through the states as far as 
possible; and (3) the approval of the resolution before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
authorizing the extension to other nations throughout the 
world of the educational and cultural relations program now 
being carried on in cooperation with Latin American countries. 

These three matters are all of first-rate importance in the 
future development of education in this country. Inasmuch as 
the statement advocating the postponement of a decision on 
compulsory military service was also overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by letter ballot by the institutional members of the 
Council prior to the meeting of the delegates of the constitu- 
ent associations belonging to the Council, it seems clear that 
this statement represents the first clear enunciation of educa- 
tional policy which has been approved formally by the dele- 
gates of the voting members of the Council. This action may 
very well become something of a landmark in the evolution of 
Council policy. Certainly, it argues strongly for holding 
regularly each year at least one meeting of the delegates of 
the constituent members in addition to the annual meeting of 
all Council members, where similar matters of major policy in 
American education may be considered. 

Such meetings serve also as a means of developing closer 
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relations between the Council and its constituent members and 
assisting their representatives to become better acquainted 
with one another. As a preliminary to the meeting in May, 
two meetings of official representatives of the constitutent or- 
ganizations who reside in or near Washington and Chicago, 
respectively, were held in March and April 1944. At these 
meetings there was full and free discussion of many problems 
of mutual interest. Later, a handbook of information sup- 
plied by the constitutent organizations was compiled and 
mimeographed for circulation. We hope that other mutually 
advantageous services may be performed for the constituent 
members in the future. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year the membership of the American 
Council on Education has increased as follows: associate 
members, 50 to 51; institutional members, 563 to 637; total, 
668 to 743. Thus the steady increase in Council membership 
which has characterized the past ten years continues as is indi- 
cated in the following table: 


May May May May May May May May May May 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Constituent 

members 26 28 30 30 32 36 43 47 #=«&55 55 
Associate 

members 19 24 28 29 39 44 46 46 50 # 54i1 
Institutional 

members 225 323 338 363 385 414 445 507 563 637 


Total 270 375 396 422 456 494 534 600 668 743 


The associations and institutions admitted to membership 
during the past year are as follows: 
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Constituent: 


Christian Education Department of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 


Associate: 


American Anthropological Association 
American Educational Theatre Association 
American Oriental Society 


Institutional: 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Mississippi 
Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Illinois 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

Bridgeport Public Schools, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Chapman College, Whittier, California 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Massachusetts 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado 

Dayton Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi 

Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana ) 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Illinois State Department of Education, Springfield, Illinois 

Illinois State Teachers College, Western, Macomb, Illinois 

Jackson Board of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 


oe 


* 


* 


* 


- 


+ 


* Subscribing membership. 
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Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 

Mount St. Agnes Junior College, Mount Washington, Maryland 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Public School System, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 

San Diego Unified School District, San Diego, California 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 

South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, Portland, Oregon 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s California 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City Tennessee 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Terre Haute City Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Texas 

Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Connecticut 

Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 

* Vermont State Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 


* 


* 


- 


* Subscribing membership. 
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Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
* Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 


Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


It will be remembered that only colleges and universities 
which are accredited by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and 
the five regional accrediting agencies are eligible for institu- 
tional membership in the Council. There are, therefore, 
definite limitations on the expansion of this type of member- 
ship. Experience also shows that regulations often make it 
very difficult for public school systems to take out member- 
ship in organizations. After considerable discussion the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council, at its meeting in February 
1944, voted to extend the eligibility list for institutional mem- 
bership as follows: (1) accredited universities and colleges 
in the United States as hitherto defined; (2) appropriate uni- 
versities and colleges outside the United States; (3) state 
departments of education, city school systems of cities having 
a population of 50,000 or more, and school systems of sub- 
urban communities, towns, counties, and smaller cities, up to 
5 percent of the total institutional membership; (4) special 
institutions and private secondary schools, up to 5 percent of 
the total institutional membership; and (5) other organiza- 
tions and institutions of high standing, up to 5 percent of the 
total institutional membership. Consideration has also been 
given to some expansion in the list of costituent members of 
the Council. The Council thus gives evidence of its desire to 
set up for itself a thoroughly broad membership as a basis for 
considering the important problems of American education in 
all areas and at all levels. 


* Subscribing membership. 
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GRANTS 


During the past year special grants in the amount of 
$581,530 have been made to the Council by educational foun- 
dations, the United States government, and other agencies, 
as follows: 


Carnegie Corporation: 


$1,750 for the support of the work relative to the revision of 
the cumulative personal record forms. 

$5,000 as a final grant for the Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government. 

$15,000 for the support of the work of the Council in its pro- 
gram relative to higher education and national defense 
under Francis J. Brown. 


Carnegie Corporation, through the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching: 


$6,000 for continuation of work in preparation of a manual for 
college and university business officers, under the direc- 
tion of J. C. Christensen of the University of Michigan. 


Civil Aeronautics Authority: 


$15,000 for extension of research with respect to aeronautical 
studies preparatory to flight training. 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs: 


$400 for the provision of special educational publications per- 

taining to youth education for individuals and institutions 
in the other American republics. 

$1,160 for the review and re-editing, preparation, and distribu- 
tion of 2,000 copies of the pamphlet, The United States 
and the Other Americas, A Syllabus for Teachers, and 
5,000 copies of the pamphlet, The Other Americas 
through Films and Records. 

$15,000 for the National Discussion Contest on Inter-American 
Affairs for Colleges and Universities, 1943-44. 

$37,895 to supply and distribute to schools in the other Ameri- 
can republics materials and equipment for visual teach- 
ing on selected aspects of life in the United States. 
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Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc.: 


$500 for the preparation and publication of a brochure on 
postwar counseling of service personnel. 


General Education Board: 


$1,500 toward publication of T. W. Schultz’s report on T'rain- 
ing and Recruiting of Personnel in the Rural Social 
Studies. 

$3,075 for the use of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education in its service to colleges and univer- 
sities in considering postwar educational plans and 
adjustments. 

$7,500 for the use of the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation during the period ending December 31, 1944. 

$11,550 for the development of instructional materials on 
southern regional resources. Available through Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 

$16,000 toward the support of a central service agency to assist 
the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation in the translation of regional research materials 
for use in schools and colleges during the year beginning 


about April 15, 1944. 


Eight Motion Picture Companies,’ through the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
$125,000 for support, over a five-year period, of the work of a 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education. 


Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.: 


$2,000 for the support of conferences on motion pictures in 
education, 


National Conference of Christians and Jews: 


$500 for meetings on the production of a handbook on religion 
for use in teacher education institutions. 
$3,000 toward the expenses of a Conference on Religion and 
Public Education, to be held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, May 12-14, 1944. 


Columbia Pictures Corporation, Loew’s Inc., Paramount Pictures, Inc., RKO 
Pictures, Inc., Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, United Artists Cor- 
poration, Universal Pictures Company, and Warner Bros. Pictures. Inc. 











l 
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$30,000 over a two-year period, toward a study of textbook 


treatment of intergroup relations. 


Regional and national accrediting associations :* 


$10,200 for the support of a cooperative study of the evaluation 


of educational experiences in the armed services. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc.: 


$3,500 for research in the use of motion pictures in the schools. 


U. S. Department of State: 


$120,000 for the support of American schools in Latin America. 


U. S. War Department: 


$102,000 for the work of the editorial staff of the U. S. Armed 


Forces Institute. 


$30,000 to supplement the previous grant for the work of the 


editorial staff of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 


Contributions of colleges and universities participating in the 
Cooperative Study of General Education: 


$18,000 from eighteen participating institutions, 


*American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
Association of American Law Schools 
Catholic Hospital Association 
Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association 
Engineers Council for Professional Development 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Section of Legal Education and Admission to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association 
Society of American Foresters 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


500 
250 
150 
500 
250 
250 

50 
250 


500 


1,000 
1,000 
3,000 

250 


250 
100 
1,500 
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FINANCES 


It is fortunate indeed that during this period of national 
crisis the Council has been generously supported by a grant of 
$300,000 made in 1941 by the General Education Board. We 
are under obligation to expend not more than $45,000 of this 
fund each year. Because of an increase in income from mem- 
bership fees and the fact that during most of the year we have 
been without the services of a vice president, it seems likely 
that it will not be necessary during the current year to draw 
on the fund available from the General Education Board to 
the maximum amount. 

I wish that I could predict that increased income from mem- 
bership dues would in time make it unnecessary for the Coun- 
cil to seek special funds with which to support the central 
office. Substantial progress has been made in this direction, 
but it does not seem likely that this objective can ever be fully 
attained. There remains, therefore, the persistent problem 
of finding adequate and permanent financial support of the 
functions carried on by the central staff after the expiration 
of the present grant. A building erected for the use of the 
Council and such of its member organizations as cared to use 
it would go a long way toward attaining this goal. I believe 
that we ought to make plans to this end at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

The budget for the general operations of the Council dur- 
ing the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, totals 
$98,500. The income contemplated in the budget is being fully 
realized and the total expenditures are less than anticipated. 
Hence it appears that there may be a substantial balance at 
the end of the fiscal year. A large part of this favorable situ- 
ation is due to the watchful care with which Mrs. Grace Ont- 
rich, our comptroller, looks after Council finances. 

The same favorable situation obtains with respect to the 
publications revolving fund set up separately several years ago 
in order to provide flexibility in a situation where it is difficult 
to predict accurately what the income and expenditures will 
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be. The budget of the publications revolving fund for 
1943-44 was estimated at $50,250. Already the income has 
exceeded this estimate and there is on hand a comfortable 
balance, partially earmarked for various purposes. This 
situation has been produced by an unexpected increase in the 
sale of Council tests and by the continued sale of other Coun- 
cil publications at a higher level than was anticipated. 

In addition to the funds expended under the general operat- 
ing budget and the publications revolving fund, the Council 
receives funds from a great variety of sources for the support 
of various enterprises carried on under its auspices. These 
include the Commission on Teacher Education, the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, and various projects carried on for the 
United States government. Among the noteworthy grants 
during the past year was $125,000 from eight motion picture 
companies, through the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., and $10,200 from seventeen ac- 
crediting associations. This latter appropriation is especially 
appreciated since it represents a form of cooperative action 
with a number of organizations which are constituent or asso- 
ciate members of the Council. During the year the total of 
such grants for special projects from all sources amounted tc 
approximately $808,020. Hence the total income and ex- 
penditures for all aspects of the Council’s activities in the 
course of the year is in the neighborhood of $956,770. 

There are being submitted to the Council for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945 budgets of $101,500 covering the gen- 
eral operations of the Council and $44,000 for the publica- 
tions revolving fund. It is believed that these estimates are 
on a sound and conservative basis. I wish to recommend that 
they be adopted. 


STAFF 


Since the first of last September the Council has had no vice 
president. C. S. Marsh, who served in that capacity during 
the eight-year period from 1935 to 1943, found it necessary 
to resign his office for reasons of health. Dr. Marsh per- 
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formed a very valuable service for the Council during his in- 
cumbency and we have all missed him greatly. To replace 
him has been no easy task and the search for just the right 
person to fill the vacancy in the vice presidency has consumed a 
number of months. We hope to be able to announce the selec- 
tion of Dr. Marsh’s successor in the early future. 

Grants for special activities have brought three new mem- 
bers to the central office of the Council during the year. How- 
ard E. Wilson came to the Council to undertake the direction 
of the Study of Teaching Materials on Inter-American Sub- 
jects, under a grant from the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. In addition to supervising this study, Dr. Wilson has 
been active in the work of several of the Council committees. 
He returns to Harvard University on July first, but will con- 
tinue his activities in behalf of the Council’s Committee on In- 
ternational Education and Cultural Relations, its subcom- 
mittee on Asiatic Studies in American Education, and the 
Committee on Intergroup Relations on a part-time basis. 

The formation of the Inter-American Schools Service was 
the occasion for Roy Tasco Davis to become a member of the 
staff, with headquarters at the Council central office. Mr. 
Davis was for thirteen years a member of the United States 
diplomatic corps in Latin American countries and for sixteen 
years was a school administrator in the United States. 

Milton R. Tinsley came to the Council staff to direct the 
activities of our Filmstrip Project. The material was pro- 
duced for transmission to schools in the other American 
republics. 

Inasmuch as the activities of the Commission on Teacher 
Education are drawing to a close several persons who have 
been associated with the Commission left our staff for other 
fields. Maurice E. Troyer returned to Syracuse University as 
professor of education and director of the Bureau of Field 
Services; W. Earl Armstrong has become dean of the college 
at Ohio Wesleyan University; C. Robert Pace has joined the 
civilian staff on the Bureau of Naval Personnel; and Ernest 
V. Hollis is now senior specialist in higher education in the 
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United States Office of Education. We wish to take this oc- 
casion to extend to those members of the Commission’s staff 
our cordial good wishes and an expression of appreciation for 
the fine service they performed for the Council through the 
Commission on Teacher Education. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., who has served as executive secretary of 
the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, 
has now become executive secretary of the Central Service 
Agency set up by that committee, with headquarters at the 
University of Tennessee. 

The Navy claimed the services of one of the very important 
“cogs” in our wheel and took from our shipping room Charles 
A. Lantz. It has not been possible to replace him with any- 
one who seemed to like our educational climate for long; 
several of his successors came and departed in short order. 
I hope that those members of the Council who have had 
delayed replies to orders for tests and books during the year 
will understand our difficulties. 

Other than the above-mentioned, the central staff remains 
intact. Most of our personnel have been with us a long time 
and we hope that they will continue as members of our official 
family during the years ahead. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The continuing wide distribution of Council publications is 
a source of satisfaction to all of us. We believe.that the im- 
print of the American Council on Education on a book, pam- 
phlet, journal, or test now has an established reputation with 
educators and increasingly with lay leaders. An evidence of 
the growing realization of the value of Council publications is 
the fact that sales of materials during the year far exceeded 
our estimates. 

Our experience in 1943-44 has demonstrated the wisdom of 
the Council in establishing a publications revolving fund sev- 
eral years ago. As I have said in previous annual reports, 
the Council was fortunate in persuading the several founda- 
tions to permit us to charge to the original project grant a sub- 
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stantial part of the cost of publishing the results of studies. 
This policy has enabled us to use the income from sales in 
carrying on implementation work or in undertaking new 
studies in related fields. For example, the receipts of sales of 
publications of the American Youth Commission will total 
about $7,000 this year. When the costs of distributing and 
necessary reprinting are deducted, the Committee on Youth 
Problems, which succeeded to the responsibilities of the origi- 
nal Commission, will have a substantial balance for new studies 
of youth and for continued promotion of the findings of the 
Commission. We can confidently look forward to the same 
situation with respect to other major projects such as the 
Commission on Teacher Education. In this way the Council 
may operate in a given area after the original grant has been 
expanded. 

One major problem in our publications schedule faces us 
at this time. This is the year in which we normally would 
have issued a new edition of American Universities and Col- 
leges. The 1940 edition has been out of print for almost 
two years. The Executive Committee, however, decided last 
year to postpone the preparation of a new volume until the 
end of the war. Nevertheless, the demand for such a hand- 
book is mounting. Various government agencies, including the 
Army and Navy, are asking for authoritative information 
about colleges and universities. We must find some way to 
meet this need. In view of the dislocations in higher educa- 
tion because of the war, it will not be easy to compile mean- 
ingful exhibits, but we will do our best. 

With the retirement of Dr. Marsh in September, Dorothy 
Leemon as acting editor and Donald J. Shank, with their as- 
sistants, have been responsible for publications. Their load 
will be even heavier during the coming year as our publication 
schedule increases. 


Il. PRoBLEMS AND PLANS COMMITTEE 


Since 1930 the Problems and Plans Committee has been the 
chief avenue through which the Council has identified major 
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problems in education as they arise from time to time and 
through which plans for attacking them have been developed. 

The subject which has received the greatest amount of the 
committee’s attention during the course of the year has been 
the increasing federalization of education. The committee 
had taken the liberty of calling this matter to the attention 
of the Educational Policies Commission last year but, at the 
request of the Executive Committee, the Problems and Plans 
Committee continued its discussion of the subject and indeed 
at its meeting in May a year ago voted that “the question of 
federal, state, and local relations in education be made a chief 
concern of the Council.” 

At a joint meeting with the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in November 1943, it was agreed that there should be 
issued jointly by the Problems and Plans Committee and by 
the Educational Policies Commission a concise pronouncement 
on the subject of “federal, state, and local relationships in 
public education in this country.” 

As a preliminary to this step, arrangements were made with 
Edgar L. Morphet of the Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation to bring together in compact form the recommendations 
of the various national commissions which have studied this 
subject, as a guide to the discussion of the several fundamental 
issues involved. This material was presented at a joint 
meeting of the two groups in Chicago in March 1944. There 
was further helpful discussion, on the basis of which plans are 
now being made for the preparation of a statement which may 
be considered for possible adoption and publication by the two 
bodies at some time in the early future. 

Another subject which received a considerable amount of 
the committee’s attention grew out of the introduction into 
Congress of several bills calling for continued compulsory 
military training for able-bodied young men. The following 
statement, prepared by the Problems and Plans Committee, 
was later approved in joint session with the Educational 
Policies Commission and transmitted to the President: 
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A Resolution Adopted by the Committee on Problems and Plans of the 

American Council on Education and the Educational Policies Commis- 

sion of the National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, March 1944 


In our judgment it is unwise to commit the nation at this time to a 
year of universal military service for the following reasons: 


1. Present Military Necessity: Under the Selective Service Act, the 
present personnel needs of the armed forces are being met so far as the 
nation’s resources of manpower permit. It therefore follows that the 
proposed year of compulsory military service is to be conceived in terms 
of a postwar, not a current, undertaking. No basic change in the 
present Selective Service System is necessary to provide required military 
personnel, not only for the period of the war but also for the period 
immediately following the defeat of our enemies. 

2. Long-time Military Necessity: Since the proposed year of com- 
pulsory military service is not a question of immediate military necessity 
it must be appraised in long-range terms. In these terms it is clearly 
impossible at this time to debate fairly and intelligently the question 
of whether compulsory military service is a national military necessity. 
No one can foresee the international situation which will exist when 
Germany and Japan are defeated. Neither the international political 
nor the international military situation can be calculated while the 
war is still in progress. Prophecies on this subject and debate thereon 
at this time may prove detrimental to sound national policy and to the 
unity of the United Nations. 

3. Policing the Peace: When the war is over, it may be necessary 
to maintain a large standing army to police the peace, and this may 
force us to adopt compulsory military training. No one is in a position 
now, however, to forecast fully the international responsibilities of the 
nation after the war, and certainly not the responsibilities that relate 
to the occupation of foreign territories. Until the postwar national 
situation is clarified, it seems to us extremely unwise and even dangerous 
to commit the nation to such a revolutionary change in fundamental 
national policy as would be the establishment of compulsory military 
service. 

4. The American Military Tradition: Our American democratic 
tradition is strongly set against a large standing army. We, along with 
the great body of Americans, will support a year of compulsory military 
service when we are convinced that the safety of the nation requires 
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it. We are unreservedly for adequate preparedness, but we see great 
dangers in any unnecessary break with our tested democratic tradition 
respecting compulsory military service in times of peace. 

5. The Opinion of the Young Men Now Fighting the War: The 
year of proposed military service, if adopted, will directly affect the 
children of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. These 
men should have a voice in determining the desirability and soundness 
of compulsory military service. Their opinions cannot, however, be de- 
termined until the war is over. This constitutes another strong reason 
for delaying decision until peace has come. 

6. The Nature of the Peace: The American people are fighting this 
war with the high hope that it will eventuate in an enduring peace. We 
all look for measures of international cooperation which will reduce the 
necessity for large-scale postwar military establishments. If, against the 
background of these great expectations, the President of the United 
States should urge a year of compulsory military training, many Ameri- 
cans will interpret such action as a signal for the return of the cynicism 
of the 1920's, or as an admission on the part of the President that we 
shall all continue to live in an armed camp and that the hopes of a 
more peaceful world are not to be realized. 


That part of the statement relating to compulsory military 
service was later submitted to the voting member organiza- 
tions and institutions belonging to the Council and over- 
whelmingly approved by them. It is not only an important 
contribution in itself, but noteworthy as being the first attempt 
of the Problems and Plans Committee to naps a pronounce- 
ment on a major educational issue. 

The committee also continued its discussion of the interna- 
tional education situation. Finally, as the result of the report 
of a subcommittee of which Dean William F. Russell was 
chairman, it was voted to recommend that the Council set up 
a broadly representative committee in the field of interna- 
tional education and cultural relations, to coordinate the vari- 
ous activities of the Council in this field, to consider various 
proposals for the establishment of an international office of 
education and cultural relations, and to carry on a series of 
activities and research in the field. This has been done and 
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the committee, as related elsewhere in this report, is now at 
work. 

The committee also expressed the hope that, through a joint 
effort with the National Education Association, consideration 
might be given to the coordination and production of more 
adequate teaching materials for the schools in the field of in- 
ternational affairs. So far it has not proved possible to set 
up such an enterprise. 

Another subject which received substantial attention by the 
committee was the educational situation facing the minority 
groups in this country. After discussion, particularly as to 
the waste of human resources resulting from inadequate edu- 
cational facilities for minority groups, it was agreed to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee that an attempt be made to 
secure funds with which to carry on a special study in this 
field under the auspices of a broadly representative committee. 
So far this very desirable objective has not been realized. 

Other subjects considered by the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee in the course of the year were: 

Educational plans for returning military personnel before 
and after the end of the war 

The progress of the work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education 

A civic educational program on the adult level through the 
cooperation of universities and colleges 

The publication machinery for the dissemination of infor- 
mation on education to the profession and to the public 

The report on general education by the McConnell com- 
mittee 

Postwar problems of higher education 

Present and proposed federal and state laws relating to 
the taxation of noneducational income, including royalties 
from patent rights, and the related problems of percentage 
limitation of charitable bequests under estate tax laws. 

The meeting in March 1944 clearly indicated a developing 
trend in the work of the Problems and Plans Committee which 
has been in evidence during the past few years, namely, that 
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in addition to its other duties the committee might from time 
to time issue pronouncements on selected major problems in 
education. After some discussion it was voted to recommend 
that the name of the committee be changed from Problems 
and Plans Committee to Problems and Policies Committee. 
Inasmuch as this recommendation involves a change in the 
constitution of the Council, it will have to be considered at 
the annual meeting of the Council. If the recommendation 
is adopted, it will be more desirable than ever that the com- 
mittee have the services of a full-time executive secretary, 
as it has several times requested. 


III. War ActTIvITIES 


RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


It is extremely interesting to look back through the year 
since the last annual report and reread the minutes of the five 
meetings of the Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, Edmund E. Day, 
chairman; the seven meetings of the executive committee of 
the same committee; the two sessions of the subcommittee on 
College Women Students and the War; and also the twelve 
regular and nine special issues of the bulletin, Higher Educa- 
tion and National Defense. They record a year of shifting 
policies on the part of government, of hopes and failures, of 
definite progress in certain fields and retrogression in others. 
Throughout, however, they record a year of earnest effort on 
the part of higher education to render maximum service dur- 
ing the war, and of the Council to give such guidance and 
exert such influence in the formulation of policies as the total 
pattern of war made feasible and desirable. 

A year ago, colleges and universities were looking to the 
expanding Army and Navy college training programs to uti- 
lize their services in the national interest. The Army had an- 
nounced its reserve program for 17-year-olds and had set a 


quota of 25,000 to be trained through the ASTP. Both 
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branches of the armed services were still studying the pos- 
sibility of including 4-F and limited service men in their re- 
spective college programs. It was assumed that special cur- 
ricula leading to civilian needs would be developed, and, upon 
completion of training, such men would be released to return 
to essential industry. The Selective Service System still recog- 
nized preparation for essential war service as necessary ~s the 
war program, although rumors of a change of policy were 
already being heard. 

At the time of the last annual report there was also a pos- 
sibility that the plan for a civilian college training program 
would be approved and the budget included in the regular 
appropriation for the Federal Security Agency. 

Public Law No. 16, providing vocational rehabilitation for 
veterans with service-connected disability, had been enacted 
and its administration was being set up in the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Public Law No. 113, providing similar training 
and education for those injured in war industry and otherwise, 
had also become law, to be administered through the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and state boards of vocational 
education. 

Some thought was being given to postwar education, but at 
that time we were chiefly concerned, almost ironically, with 
the “gradual liquidation of the college training programs 
when the war was over’ and with the place of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

The bill providing for a year of compulsory military train- 
ing had been reintroduced into Congress, and conferences 
had been held with representatives of the Army, Navy, and 
the legislature. 


These were the matters, one year ago, that were of vital 
concern to higher education and which particularly occupied 
the attention of the Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government. Without at- 
tempting to follow the developments and actions of the Coun- 
cil in sequence or in detail. I shall sketch major changes that 
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have taken place in each of these fields and point up the prob- 
lems that we face in the year immediately ahead. 


Army and Navy College Training Programs 


During the summer and early fall of 1943 the Council 
urged the wider utilization of the smaller colleges by the 
armed forces, studied attrition, and made recommendations 
regarding contracts, including the setting up of a board to 
represent educational institutions. 

By early fall the training of men through the Navy College 
Training Program for civilian needs had been definitely ruled 
out and the Army effort had proved to be impracticable. The 
number of 17-year-olds who volunteered for the reserve pro- 
gram had fallen far short of the Army quota of 25,000. 

In December came the sudden announcement from the War 
Department that the exigencies of war demanded the curtail- 
ment of the ASTP from its previous quota of 140,000 to 35,- 
000, of whom 5,000 were to be 17-year-olds. In late spring, 
the Navy announced that, in accordance with its original esti- 
mates, the number of men assigned to the entering group of 
V-12 would be reduced by approximately 25 percent by No- 
vember 1944, with possible further reduction in the entering 
groups after that date. 

Early in January the Army Air Corps also indicated that 
there would be a reduction in its college training program. 
The first official announcement reducing the program by 50 
percent was followed a few weeks later by the decision to drop 
the program entirely by July 1, 1945. No new assignments 
were made to the program and, as each group finished, the 
quota was correspondingly decreased. However, the Army 
Air Corps program was transferred to the ASTRP, and an 
active campaign of recruiting is now being conducted. Men 
who volunteer may elect to be sent to college through the 
ASTP and will have the educational opportunity afforded 
other 17-year-olds in both Navy V-12 and ASTRP. 

The sudden announcement of the sharp reduction of men in 
the college training program, particularly in the Army, pro- 
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vided something of a crisis in the affairs of those institutions 
fortunate enough to have received assignments in December, 
Immediately upon the announcement by the Secretary of War 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government considered other alternatives for the 
utilization of the training facilities of colleges and universities, 

Conferences were held with representatives of the War 
Department and in late February the expansion of the reserve 
program for 17-year-olds was announced. Through the Army 
Student Training Reserve Program, men who will be 17 to 
17 years and 9 months of age as of July 1, 1944, and who 
would have graduated from high school, could volunteer for 
reserve status and be sent to college for the AST program for 
from one to four terms (depending on their age at the time 
of volunteering), before being called to active duty. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt strongly endorsed the program and imme- 
diately issued a press release urging all eligible young men to 
take the examination scheduled by the Army and Navy for 
March 15, 1944, and thus qualify themselves. The number 
of men who volunteered for the reserve program has not 
been as large as all of us had hoped but, at the time of writing 
this report, no accurate estimates can be made. 

The curtailment of the ASTP has raised another question 
vital to the future welfare of the nation. To keep within the 
quota the Army almost immediately stated that they would 
supply only 28 percent, rather than the originally contracted 
55 percent, of the entering class for 1944 and 1945 in medical 
schools, and 18 percent rather than 35 percent in dental 
schools. Since this initial change the War Department has 
indicated that it can make no commitments beyond 1945. This 
reduction of the number of men available for medical educa- 
tion reopens the necessity of considering other alternatives to 
keep such schools at maximum capacity. I shall refer to this 
again in discussing the status of selective service. 


Civilian College Training Program 
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Federal Security Agency and the War Manpower Commission 
for a civilian student training program, no provision for such 
a program was included in the regular appropriation for the 
Federal Security Agency. After a period of quiescence the 
plan was again revived, to be included in the first deficiency 
appropriation in the fall of 1943. The committee discussed 
the proposal with representatives of the government agencies 
and on November 16, 1943, addressed a letter to Mr. 
McNutt, stressing the need for maintaining an adequate train- 
ing program to meet essential civilian war needs and for the 
postwar period. 

Much time and thought was given to the redrafting of the 
plan and two hearings were held before the Bureau of the 
Budget. However, in February 1944 the plan was disap- 
proved by the bureau and it did not seem feasible to urge 
the passage of special legislation in Congress. Many of us 
believed that such a program, geared to meet war needs for 
civilian production, would have rendered vital assistance to 
the war effort, but it is now too late to be of significant value. 


Selective Service 


The most significant change in selective service during the 
past year was its shift in emphasis. Presumably established 
to select men for service both military and civilian, it is now 
largely concerned with supplying men for military duty, almost 
without regard for other essential needs. This change in 
policy is manifest in its shift regarding student deferment. 

The first serious change was made effective in February 
when Activity and Occupation Bulletin No. 33-6 was rescinded 
and a quota system established. When the War Department 
stated that they needed all able-bodied men, 18 to 22 inclusive, 
the entire plan for student deferment was cancelled except for 
(1) men studying in essential fields who could graduate by 
July 1, 1944; (2) those in schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, veterinary medicine, and theology; and (3) pre- 
professional students in these fields who could be enrolled for 
instruction in the professional schools by July 1, 1944. These 
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limitations were revised to give deferment only to preprofes.- 
sional students in theology. 

The elimination of deferment for students in the preprofes- 
sional fields of medicine and dentistry creates a serious threat 
to civilian health, coming as it does at a time when the Army 
announces its reduction of medical students in ASTP. It is 
apparent that medical schools will not be used to more than 
75 percent of capacity and dental schools will be used to less 
than 50 percent capacity. There are but three alternatives: 
to press for deferment, to seek to have men released from 
military duty to study medicine, or to let the situation drift, 
hoping the war will be short enough to prevent a serious gap 
in the preparation of men for these fields. Conferences have 
been held with General Hershey and with representatives of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Amer. 
ican Medical Association and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. The problem is serious; a laissez faire 
policy is both dangerous and unwise. No decision has yet been 
reached by the War and Navy Departments regarding the 
release of men in service. Some action is necessary or the 
nation’s health may well be jeopardized. 


Postwar Programs 


During the year the Council has worked on the development 
of plans for the administration of veterans’ rehabilitation 
under Public Law No. 16. Information regarding this ac 
tivity has been published through Bulletin No. 55, Higher 
Education and National Defense. During the war and ina 
period of high employment, the numbers returning to schools 
and colleges will be small, but the education of these men 
provides for some institutions a unique opportunity to develop 
procedures, courses, and services that will be of inestimable 
value in shaping the larger program for nondisabled vet- 
erans in the postwar period. 

By early fall the attention of the nation began to turn 
definitely to the formulation of plans for the postwar period. 
The report of the Postwar Conference of the National Re 
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sources Planning Board was issued in June 1943. The Presi- 
dent appointed the Committee on Postwar Educational Op- 
portunities for Service Personnel and its report was made 
available on October 27, 1943. 

The Council prepared a series of questions on postwar edu- 
cation for veterans and submitted them to college and univer- 
sity presidents. ‘Thoughtful consideration of the problem in- 
volved was thus provided on a wide basis and the plan, 
drafted by the Council and published in Bulletin No. 60, 
represented the considered judgment of many individuals, 
committees, and entire faculties. The unanimity of opinion 
among educators was both wholesome and gratifying and the 
areas of difference were in detail rather than in basic prin- 
ciples involved. 

The general features of the Council’s plan, many of which 
were incorporated in the law, include: provision for one year 
of education for all veterans with three additional years pro- 
vided for those who satisfactorily complete the first year and 
are within such quota as might be established by the govern- 
ment; the payment to the individual of $50 a month, if single, 
$75 a month, if married, and $10 a month for each dependent 
child; payment to the institution for the full amount of cus- 
tomary tuition, laboratory, library, and other similar fees and 
charges; the right of the institution to select applicants and 
to determine satisfactory progress; the right of the individual 
to select the institution and his course of study; adequate 
counseling facilities to be made available; the appropriate 
state agency to be designated and created within each state 
to approve participating institutions, determine standards of 
selection of those chosen for further education, and formulate 
state policies which may be necessary to adapt a national policy 
to the state level; and, finally, the administration of the plan 
by an agency created within the United States Office of 
Education. 

When the matter reached the point of definite legislative 
action through the introduction of the Thomas, Barden, and 
“G.I.” bills in both the House and Senate, the Council re- 
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quested representatives of twenty-one national educational 
associations to meet to implement the recommendations of the 
Council. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of George Washington 
University, was elected chairman. This group held several 
meetings and made representations to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

It is assumed that the legislation on the veterans bill, in. 
cluding the educational section, will be completed in the early 
future. The number of men and women who will avail them- 
selves immediately of its educational provisions may not be 
large, but this very fact will provide an opportunity for insti- 
tutions to evaluate their services carefully, set up programs 
and activities, and be prepared to render maximum service 
when the heavy load comes after the war. 


College Women Students and the War 


This committee has held two meetings during the year and 
issued one bulletin (No. 63), setting forth new developments 
in war and postwar service opportunities for college women. 
For the most part the education of women in college has been 
affected comparatively little by the war. Basic considerations 
should now be given to the role of college-trained women in 
the postwar period. 


This has been a vital year in the history of higher educa- 
tion and of the Council. Through the shifting demands of 
war we have made every effort to maintain a sound sense of 
values. At times policies recommended have been found im- 
practicable by the government agencies involved, but at least 
education has had a voice in their counsels. In many instances 
the recommendations have been translated into definite 
policies. 

One of the most gratifying facts of this hectic year has 
been the unanimity of judgment of educational agencies and 
institutions and the willingness to forget minor differences in 
the interest of basic policies. Through the bulletin, confer- 
ences, and voluminous direct contact by mail and in the 
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Council offices, a spirit of mutual sharing of a common re- 
sponsibility has been established. 

The year has clearly demonstrated that education can speak 
in unison on major issues affecting their services to a nation 
at war. It is our earnest hope that this same unity will char- 
acterize our treatment of the long-range problems of peace 
in a postwar world. 

The committee and the Council continue to be indebted to 
Francis J. Brown for his very effective service in connection 
with the relationships of the colleges and universities to the 
various programs of the federal government affecting the in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


A DESIGN FOR GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


As I explained in last year’s annual report, the Committee 
on a Design for General Education for Members of the 
Armed Forces, T. R. McConnell, chairman, was created 
under the auspices of the Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government, after repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy had called the Council’s 
attention to the need for a plan that might serve as a guide 
to the development of a program of general education in the 
armed services. 

The committee first agreed upon a practical definition of 
general education and then stated ten fundamental outcomes 
of general educational development. Next, the committee ar- 
ranged for the appointment of ten subcommittees composed 
mainly of faculty members from a large number of colleges 
and universities. These subcommittees were requested: (1) 
to outline the basic outcomes of general education more ex- 
plicitly in terms of the knowledge, skills, and abilities, and at- 
titudes and appreciations instrumental to the attainment of 
fundamental objectives; and (2) to outline one or more 
courses that should contribute directly to the attainment of 
the aims that had been formulated. 
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The committee then utilized the reports of these subcom. 
mittees in formulating its own final report. The last meeting 
of the committee was held in New York on July 11 and 12, 
1943. The complete report was subsequently submitted to a 
number of persons for criticism and, after minor revisions 
made on the basis of these reactions, was finally approved in 
January 1944. The Council transmitted a copy of the report 
to the United States Armed Forces Institute whose editorial 
staff, with the report as a guide, immediately began to de. 
velop a program of general education for men and women in 
the services. 

Through informal presentations at meetings and confer- 
ences, the report has already roused widespread interest be- 
cause of its implicatious for the regular programs of colleges 
and universities. It provides, by its definite statement of pur- 
poses, a more specific and concrete formulation of the nature 
of general education than has previously been available. It 
suggests a series of courses explicitly devised to contribute to 
the objectives of general education. Although prepared with 
particular reference to the off-duty educational program of the 
armed forces, it will undoubtedly provoke much discussion 
among colleges, universities, and secondary schools that are 
studying the problems of general education. Although the 
committee and the Council do not believe that any school or 
college should adopt the report in its entirety, they do expect 
that many institutions will find in it useful suggestions for their 
own curricula and a technique of educational planning that 
can be adapted to local purposes. 

If the program of general education under preparation by 
the appropriate agencies of the armed forces reaches a large 
number of service personnel during the period between the 
armistice and ultimate demobilization, as there is good reason 
to expect that it will, this experience should provide a desirable 
transition from military to civilian educational activities. It 
should also stimulate renewed interest in liberal studies among 
men and women whose recent education has been so largely 
devoted to technical and highly specialized courses. 
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The report on general education also has significance for 
the wider educational scene, for it gives evidence of greater 
unity in educational thought than is often apparent on the 
surface. T. R. McConnell, chairman of the committee, has 
emphasized this point in the following statement: 


In view of the aimlessness and confusion that are popularly supposed 
to exist in the colleges, it is a source of considerable satisfaction that the 
representatives of different kinds of educational institutions, widely dis- 
tributed geographically, could agree on the common elements of a 
general education. The fact that such a consensus was reached indicates 
that, behind the apparent lack of direction in the colleges, there exists 
an encouraging degree of unanimity on basic educational problems. The 
success of the committee in agreeing upon a pattern of general education 
for the armed forces adds additional evidence to the substantial amount 
already in existence that educational institutions can work out their 
problems cooperatively without insisting upon undesirable uniformity.* 


The report of the committee will be published in June as 
one of the Council “‘Studies.”’ I believe that the report will 
prove to be both useful and provocative in the development of 
educational programs in senior high schools and early years 
of college. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The United States Armed Forces Institute (originally the 
Army Institute) was established at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
April 1, 1942, for the purpose of aiding men in the armed 
services to undertake programs of self-improvement during 
their leisure time. Supplementing the programs of the Insti- 
tute are the off-duty classes of the Navy and the correspon- 
dence work and off-duty classes conducted by the Marine 
Corps Institute and the Coast Guard Institute. The impor- 
tance of this program is emphasized by the fact that even dur- 
ing periods of intense military action there are many men in 


*T. R. McConnell, “A Program of General Education for the Armed Forces,” 
Chapter II in Higher Education under War Conditions (John Dale Russell, 
editor), Vol. 15, Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 
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quiet sectors and posts who have time for programs of self- 
improvement. 

The first prerequisite for such programs is, of course, 
teaching materials. Naturally, the Armed Forces Institute at 
once turned to the institutions of higher education which were 
carrying on correspondence study. 

During the past year the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute has been considerably expanded. Its arrangements 
with cooperating colleges and universities have been strength- 
ened through the addition of new courses. Whereas in 1943 
the Institute itself offered 64 correspondence courses, mostly 
in high school and technical school subjects, it now offers ap- 
proximately 230 correspondence courses, many of them at 
university and college level. It currently provides a total list 
of some 65 self-teaching and standard texts for locally organ- 
ized classes. Its enrollments in correspondence courses have 
increased to a total of some 183,475 through April 1944. 
With the consultation of the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures and the active 
support of national and regional accrediting associations at 
the secondary school and college level, the USAFI has de- 
veloped and undertaken a service that has been widely ac. 
cepted. Already some 3,000 initial applicants have made use 
of this accrediting service. 

While the number of men in the armed forces who have 
found it possible to carry on correspondence study during 
their off-duty periods is very gratifying, it was assumed from 
the beginning that it would be necessary to prepare and dis- 
tribute materials which the men could use readily without the 
aid of teachers. In other words, these materials should be so 
constructed as to be as nearly self-teaching publications as 
possible. 

Such a program called for both ingenuity and speed. To 
accomplish this purpose a contract was made between the 
Armed Forces Institute and the Council whereby the latter 
set up an editorial staff with William E. Spaulding as director. 
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During the year the number of persons regularly employed on 
the staff of this enterprise has varied from fifteen to thirty. 

The courses and materials developed by the staff are those 
which have been specifically requested by the Army Education 
Branch. The staff has asked for recommendations of suitable 
published materials as the basis for these courses. Requests for 
such recommendations have been sent to large groups of 
school and college people in all sections of the country. The 
results have been carefully tabulated. As a consequence, it is 
fair to say that all the texts selected have been highly recom- 
mended by competent educational authorities and have had 
extensive and successful classroom use. 

Self-teaching texts and reprints are produced by the pub- 
lishers on the basis of a formula developed in cooperation with 
oficers of the Cost Accounting Department of the Quarter- 
master Corps. On the basis of this formula books are made 
available substantially at cost. ‘The unit price paid by the 
Quartermaster averages one-quarter to one-fifth of the pub- 
lished net price of the regular edition. The War Production 
Board has made it possible for Morale Services Division to 
provide ex-quota paper for all USAFI publications. 

The principles followed in making self-teaching editions of 
standard texts have been developed by the members of the 
staff. The objective has been to put a teacher into each book. 
This has meant some modification of the text itself and the 
insertion at appropriate intervals of exercises which would 
enable the student to check up on his progress in the course— 
essentially on his understanding and his ability to apply that 
understanding in practical situations. Exercises equipped with 
keys to the answers have been provided to guide the student 
to needed review and restudy. Although in some instances all 
of the self-teaching equipment required for a single volume 
has been prepared by a member of the staff, it has frequently 
been possible to work out a detailed blueprint of the equip- 
ment needed and to entrust its completion to the author or to 
an experienced editor of the publisher’s staff working under 
the close supervision of one of the USAFI staff members. In 
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this way we have been able to draw on a large and experienced 
staff of editors outside of the USAFI staff and to keep a con- 
siderable number of projects in active preparation at one time. 

For some of the courses requested by Army Education 
Branch no suitable published materials have been available. 
Consequently, it has been necessary to build materials from 
scratch. This has been true of the spoken language courses 
developed by the staff in cooperation with the Language Unit 
of Education Branch. 

Several self-teaching courses in agriculture are being pre. 
pared by members of the Department of Agriculture. A be- 
ginning course in music which, like the language materials, 
consists of a manual and accompanying phonograph records, 
is being prepared with the assistance of the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress and the Navy Music School. 

This procedure was found to be very satisfactory for 
teaching materials on the secondary school level. It was be- 
lieved, however, that in the field of general education at ap- 
proximately the level of high school graduation and beyond, 
existing materials would not be so satisfactory. Hence, at the 
suggestion of Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, chief of the Edu- 
cation Branch, Morale Services Division of the Army, the 
Council set up a special committee to draw up a design for 
general education at the junior college level. The outline 
prepared by this committee, which has already been described 
at greater length in this report, has been very helpful in de- 
veloping materials of instruction suitable for use at this level. 

Since May 1, 1943, the staff has arranged for the publica- 
tion of 88 different self-teaching textbooks and 113 reprints 
of standard high school and college texts. According to the 
estimates of Army Education Branch a total of approximately 
7,553,110 volumes from this list of published materials have 
been purchased by Morale Services Division; 2,500,000 have 
actually been delivered and 5,035,110 are now on order and in 
process of manufacture. 


I am sure that you will agree that this has been a tremen- 
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dous and significant educational undertaking in which the 
Council is glad to have played an important part. 

The Council early realized that the next necessary step in 
this process was to provide some means of measuring and 
evaluating the regular training and off-duty study programs 
which might be used by educational institutions in awarding 
academic credit. An operating group for the preparation of 
suitable examinations was set up at the University of Chicago, 
Ralph W. Tyler, director. 

Dr. Tyler’s group has now prepared four types of exami- 
nations as follows: 

1. Tests to be given upon completion of an Armed Forces 
Institute course 

2. Tests to determine the general educational level of the 
examinee 

3. Tests to determine the educational competence of the 
examinee in a major field such as English or mathematics 

4. Tests to appraise educational competence upon comple- 
tion of a specialized training program 

Two forms of the tests measuring general educational level 
and educational competence in particular subject-matter fields 
have been prepared. The first form is for the exclusive use of 
the Armed Forces Institute. The second, which is published 
and distributed by the Cooperative Test Service of the 
Council, is for the use of educational institutions in testing 
civilian students. The norms thus secured for civilian students 
better enables an institution to interpret the results on com- 
parable examinations taken by men in the armed services and 
later presented by these men for evaluation at schools and 
colleges. 

The provision of teaching materials for men who wish to 
engage in off-duty study and the development of tests to 
measure their educational achievement and competence are 
steps of first-rate importance. There remains, however, the 
exceedingly important problem of how the results of these 
various forms of off-duty study can be translated into school 
and college credit if and when they are desired by the indi- 
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viduals concerned. To this must be added the even greater 
problem of appropriate academic recognition for the almost 
innumerable specialized courses now found in the regular 
training programs of both the Army and the Navy. Secre- 
tary Knox, for example, declared that in the Navy every man 
must become a specialist and that ‘‘there is no craft in civil 
life which does not exist in the Navy, from pastry cook to 
boiler maker.” 

It seemed clear, therefore, that unless there was some form 
of guidance there would be much variation in practice among 
educational institutions with respect to the amount of credit 
granted for the various forms of educational experience in the 
armed forces. Some institutions would be tempted to repeat 
the indefensible practice of liberal blanket credit for military 
experience resorted to by a number of institutions at the con- 
clusion of the first World War. Students in turn would “shop 
around” in order to find the school or college where they 
might receive the largest amount of credit. 

The Council thereupon, with the aid of the Joint Army- 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, in the fall of 
1942 published and distributed widely a pamphlet entitled 
Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. Institu- 
tions were strongly advised not to adopt blanket credit for 
military service but to use the services of the Armed Forces 
Institute in evaluating the educational experience of men in 
the armed services. A number of meetings with college and 
university representatives were held in various parts of the 
country at which the principles enunciated in the pamphlet 
were further amplified and explained. Many institutions and 
accrediting associations responded favorably to the Council’s 
request. 

Since that time the Council’s Committee on Accrediting 
Procedures, A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, has been at work on 
a statement which offers more specific advice to the institu- 
tions of higher education to supplement the general principles 
outlined in the Council’s pamphlet Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experience. The National Association of Sec- 
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ondary-School Principals, with the cooperation of the regional 
accrediting associations and the state departments of educa- 
tion, has issued a similar statement of advice to secondary 
schools in handling this problem. 

Even yet the problem of actually translating educational ex- 
perience in the armed forces into academic credit has by no 
means been solved. Many institutions are not adequately pre- 
pared to undertake this responsibility without assistance. 
Furthermore, in many instances individual service men sub- 
mit military records, including their experience in various 
training courses, direct to the institutions. Such programs are 
often highly specialized and technical in nature and frequently 
have no exact counterpart in institutions of higher education. 

With this situation in mind the Committee on Accrediting 
Procedures decided several months ago to: 

1. Develop a manual containing concise descriptions of the 
specialist training courses, off-duty educational courses and 
programs conducted by the armed forces, and the specialist 
jobs held by service men. Insofar as feasible, this manual will 
indicate the approximate academic equivalent of the various 
military experiences in terms of the subjects usually taught in 
secondary schools or higher educational institutions, together 
with suggested minimum and maximum amounts of credit, 
depending among other factors upon the course of study 
involved. 

2. Make recommendations to institutions when requested 
as to the amount of credit or the classification that should be 
given an individual on the basis of examinations offered by 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, and on the basis of the 
various specialist courses provided by the military services. 

3. Gather and make available information from edu- 
cational institutions regarding their policies with reference to 
credit for educational experience gained in the armed services. 

4. Summarize at the end of the study the information and 
experiences that are significant for preparing a further state- 
ment of policy and make such plans for future action as are 
deemed advisable. 
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The usefulness of this project appealed so strongly to the 
national and regional accrediting associations that they— 
seventeen of them—supplied the funds, $10,200, with which 
to undertake this project. George P. Tuttle, registrar at the 
University of Illinois, consented to take charge of the enter- 
prise. He is assisted by Thomas P. Hastings, who is working 
on the problems related to secondary school credit. Con- 
sultants will be available to advise with respect to the several 
major fields on both the secondary and higher education levels. 

It is now planned to issue the manual in the form of a loose- 
leaf handbook which may be added to or modified from time 
to time. The several branches of the armed services have 
cooperated heartily in the preparation of the course descrip- 
tions and it is hoped that at least a substantial portion of the 
handbook will be ready for distribution in the early autumn. 

This entire enterprise is an example of fruitful cooperation 
between government agencies and the Council as a representa- 
tive of organized education. With the assistance of the Coun- 
cil, teaching materials have been prepared on an unprecedented 
scale which are not only useful to men in the armed services 
now but will be indispensable in the trying period between the 
cessation of hostilities and demobilization. The Armed 
Forces Institute has provided tests for general educational 
development and for particular subjects. Comparable forms 
of these tests have been made available to the institutions 
through the Council. Finally the Council, with the assistance 
of the several branches of the armed forces, is preparing a 
handbook describing the various courses available in the mili- 
tary services which, together with the results of examinations, 
should enable the schools and colleges to do an intelligent job 
of translating educational experience in the armed services 
into academic credit. 


IV. CoMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 
COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


As already pointed out in this report, interest in general 
education at the junior college level during the past few years 
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has grown very rapidly. The University of Chicago led the 
way through its general courses in the humanities, science, and 
the social sciences. Harvard College has been carrying on an 
active study of the field during the past year. The American 
Council has made two contributions to the study of general 
education, one of which has already been described in connec- 
tion with our program of teaching materials for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 

The second project has been the five-year cooperative study 
of approximately twenty higher educational institutions of 
various types, which will come to a conclusion in a few months. 
Since last spring the Cooperative Study in General Education 
has conducted the summer workshop of 1943, has devoted its 
major attention to the writing of the final reports of the study, 
and has developed plans for the 1944 workshop to be held at 
the University of Chicago from July 31 to August 31. 

Staff members and participants in the 1943 workshop 
focused attention on planning wartime programs of general 
education and on preparing basic outlines of postwar general 
education. They also considered the problems of planning 
courses, curricula, and extraclass activities in relation to the 
objectives of general education. How to establish conditions 
under which the student’s experience in one course reinforces 
his learning in others was a central concern. Participants in 
the workshop were interested in the selection and organiza- 
tion of content of courses, the organization of courses into 
curricula, the provision of a suitable range of learning activi- 
ties appropriate to educational objectives, the evaluation of 
the growth of students as regards objectives of general edu- 
cation, and the like. The interpretation of evaluation evi- 
dence received especial attention, as did the provision of ad- 
ministrative services to facilitate effective learning. 

Tentative plans for the 1944 workshop include the fore- 
going emphases. In 1944, as in 1943, staff specialists will be 
provided for the fields of administration, evaluation, humani- 
ties, science, social science, and student personnel and counsel- 
ing. Visiting lecturers and consultants as well as specialists 
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from the faculty of the University of Chicago will supple- 
ment the workshop staff. 

Five reports of the project, which have grown out of the 
efforts of the cooperating colleges, will deal with the role of 
the humanities, science, and social science in general education, 
and with the relation of academic administration and student 
personnel and counseling to general education. A sixth volume 
will be written by the executive committee of the study, Chan- 
cellor William T. Tolley, chairman, and will summarize the 
major results of the five-year study of general education. 
These reports will discuss productive ways of working cooper- 
atively and the committee’s beliefs about the nature of good 
general education. 

The book on academic administration will describe the chief 
administrative problems encountered in the study and the 
most effective ways of dealing with them. It will attempt to 
set forth the ways in which the administration of a college can 
be most helpful in developing and maintaining good programs 
of general education, regarding particularly curriculum, pro- 
fessional personnel, and measures to effect continuous pro- 
gressive changes in practices. The role of administration will 
be illustrated by accounts of what representative colleges have 
done. 

The volume on the humanities begins with a brief overview 
of some of the problems which are likely to hinder coopera- 
tive effort. There is frequently a feeling of disunity among 
members of a group and considerable difference of opinion 
on many points. The early work of the study was therefore 
devoted to finding a common method of working and a frame- 
work within which to proceed. Once this framework had been 
developed, the study undertook a number of major projects 
to investigate some of the more likely hypotheses in regard 
to possible important areas of general education in the hv- 
manities. The areas selected were the development of a 
philosophy of life, the type of satisfaction a student obtains 
from reading fictional literature, his beliefs in the fine arts, 
and his religious concepts. Subsequent chapters report the 
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findings of these exploratory studies and a few of the uses of 
them made by the cooperating colleges. The book closes with 
an attempt to summarize the principal developments in the 
various areas which can be noted in the work of the colleges. 

The report on science will describe the collaborative efforts 
of members of the staff and science instructors in the partici- 
pating colleges to determine more clearly the needs of students 
and to explore ways of satisfying these needs. For example, 
major emphasis will be given to the personal health of stu- 
dents. The volume, to which a number of the colleges will 
contribute chapters, will describe evaluation studies and 
changes in emphasis and practice suggested by these studies. 
Experience in the use of motion pictures in science instruction 
and improved evaluation methods designed to aid in student 
counseling and curriculum planning also will be given. 

The volume dealing with the social sciences will raise ques- 
tions as to the aims of social science instruction, the imple- 
ments of social science instruction, and the way in which these 
implements may be applied to these aims. It will deal with 
the inventories which the study has developed in order to in- 
vestigate thinking in the social sciences and to study the rela- 
tions between social facts and social values as these occur in 
the mind of the student. The volume will say something about 
how social knowledge affects social attitudes, about patterns of 
student inconsistency in the social studies field, and it will at- 
tempt to apply the diagnostic knowledge derived from inven- 
tories to the more concrete problems of social science instruc- 
tion. It is believed that the study will reveal much about 
course content and teaching methods in the social sciences 
which will be suggestive to educational institutions in develop- 
ing more effective social studies programs at the general edu- 
cation level. 

The report on student personnel and counseling in general 
education will present the personnel philosophy of education 
which inheres in the practices of the cooperating colleges. The 
facts and principles of sociology, psychology, biology, and 
philosophy which undergird this personnel point of view will 
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be discussed, together with the experiences of the colleges in 
applying a personnel philosophy of education to various as- 
pects of the general education program. The emphasis will 
be on a clarification of how desirable changes in student be- 
havior may be effected by teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators in the light of the assumptions and beliefs presented. 
Examples of educational procedures which have been found to 
be very helpful are the Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Re- 
lationships and the Inventory of Counseling Relations. The 
report will conclude with a summary of trends and forces 
in personnel philosophy as they affect the field of general 
education. 

The members of the staff and the fields for which they are 
responsible are as follows: Ralph W. Tyler, director of the 
study, evaluation; Ralph W. Ogan, associate director of the 
study, administration; Paul J. Brouwer, research associate in 
student personnel and counseling, student personnel and coun- 
seling; Harold B. Dunkel, research associate in the humani- 
ties, humanities; and A. W. Levi, research associate in social 
sciences, social sciences. 

The colleges which have participated in the Cooperative 
Study in General Education during the past year are: Alle- 
gheny College, Antioch College, Ball State Teachers College, 
Centre College (Kentucky), Fisk University, Hendrix Col- 
lege, lowa State College, Little Rock Junior College, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Macalester College, Michigan State 
College, Muskingum College, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Park College, Pasadena Junior College, 
College of St. Catherine, Stephens College, and Talladega 
College. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


During the year 1943-44 the major energies of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education were devoted to the prepara- 
tion of a series of reports, the first two of which have just 
been published. Teachers for Our Times constitutes the first 
of two statements by the Commission itself. It is designed to 
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set forth a general philosophical point of view and to state 
conclusions as to the qualities requisite in teachers for schools 
suited to the social circumstances characteristic of the con- 
temporary American scene. It will be followed by a series of 
staff reports, one of which, Evaluation in Teacher Education, 
has just been published and another, Teacher Education in 
Service, is now in press. Later reports will deal, respectively, 
with the college in teacher education, helping teachers to under- 
stand children, statewide cooperation in the improvement of 
teacher education, the education of college teachers, basic 
concepts in the understanding of human development, and 
personnel problems. A final report by the Commission itself, 
describing and setting forth conclusions based on its experi- 
ence, is also in preparation. Through these publications the 
Commission hopes to share widely the values of the work in 
which it has been engaged. 

The past year has also been marked by the appearance of 
two additional items in the Commission’s pamphlet series, 
each reporting the results of special studies. In Toward Com- 
munity Understanding, Gordon W. Blackwell offered an ac- 
count of his firsthand study of a variety of college programs 
designed to increase knowledge of community structure, de- 
velop skill in the ways of democracy, and promote a sense of 
social responsibility on the part of undergraduates and espe- 
cially of prospective teachers. The numerous means em- 
ployed were described and their effectiveness appraised. T each- 
ers Enjoy the Arts, by Ray N. Faulkner and Helen E. Davis, 
was based on a follow-up study designed to ascertain the con- 
sequences of art experiences of teachers enrolled in summer 
workshops in which the Commission had had an interest. Mr. 
Faulkner interviewed a large number of such teachers and 
also talked with administrators in the systems in which they 
were employed. The authors not only set forth the findings 
of this inquiry but offered their own reflections thereon. The 
values of art as an element in teacher education were indi- 
cated and stressed. 
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Field Relationships 


In the summer of 1943 the formal association of the Com- 
mission with a series of statewide cooperative studies of 
teacher education was terminated according to schedule. This 
association had proved to be very fruitful. It will be described 
and analyzed—as has already been indicated—in a forthcom- 
ing staff report. Most of the enterprises with which the Com. 
mission worked are being continued without special subsidiza- 
tion. In Georgia and Michigan the state departments of edu- 
cation have provided for such continuance: in both states 
members of the staff of the studies created through the Com- 
mission have been absorbed by these departments. In New 
York the state association of universities and colleges has con- 
tinued to sponsor the cooperative program, though on a re- 
duced scale, and individual institutional contributions have 
helped to finance this activity. The West Virginia program, 
under state department leadership, also continues to flourish. 
Very successful conferences or workshops were held in all 
these states during 1943-44. There was also a series of work- 
shops for inexperienced teachers in Kentucky in the summer 
of 1943 which was related to a statewide program with the 
early development of which the Commission was associated. 
The local authorities in Michigan have published a report of 
their first three years of cooperation entitled The Education 
of Teachers (David M. Trout, editor). 

The work of the Commission’s collaboration center in child 
development has, during the past year, been absorbed by the 
University of Chicago. During the present academic year a 
special group of collaborators from teachers colleges is in 
residence. These persons constitute a special committee of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, for which 
organization they are preparing a report that should prove 
influential. Commission staff members attached to its division 
of child development have continued to do a certain amount 
of consulting in connection with state and local programs. 

Consulting has also been done by other members and for- 
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mer members of the staff. These persons, too, have engaged 
in general implementational activities. They have partici- 
pated in conferences, made numerous addresses, and otherwise 
undertaken to develop interest in and increase understanding 
of the Commission’s work. 

An event of special importance, in this connection, was a 
two-week conference of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, held in Madison, Wisconsin, in August 
1943. This was attended by forty-four persons representing 
the fifteen national educational associations belonging to the 
council. The director and eight other representatives of the 
Commission staff were present, and the majority of the Com- 
mission’s forthcoming reports were described and discussed. 

Mention should also be made here of plans now being de- 
veloped for a 1944 school for executives at Jackson’s Mill, 
West Virginia, which will be cosponsored by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and the Commission. An 
attendance of at least two hundred is anticipated, two-thirds 
presidents and deans of teachers colleges and one-third repre- 
sentatives of universities, Negro colleges, state departments 
of education, and the public schools. During the scheduled 
eight days common concerns in the field of teacher education 
will be studied, and the Commission’s experience and conclu- 
sions considered. This occasion will be in large degree a 
sequel to the exceedingly successful 1942 school for execu- 
tives conducted with Commission assistance by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 


The Commission and its Staff 


During the year the Commission held two regular meetings, 
on May 15-17 and December 10-12, 1943. As the work of 
the Commission nears conclusion various members of the staff 
have assumed other responsibilities, reported elsewhere in this 
report. 

The Commission will conclude its work in August of the 
present year. It seems evident that prior to that time some 
plan for implementing the distribution of Commission publi- 
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cations and otherwise following up the exceedingly fruitful 
work of the Commission should be adopted by the Council. 


THE COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The year has witnessed important developments in the work 
of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. <A two- 
week working conference held at the University of Wisconsin 
in August 1943 proved of great value in advancing the central 
purpose of the council, that is, cooperation among member 
organizations in the advancement of teacher education. The 
conference met two specific needs. 

First, since the Commission on Teacher Education is com- 
pleting its work this year, it is particularly important that 
wide interest be developed for studying its reports and con- 
tinuing the work which it has started. The conference made 
it feasible for the plan of the reports, the general findings, 
and possibilities for continuing such work to be considered by 
representatives of those national organizations most con- 
cerned with teacher education. Every group of organization 
representatives in attendance developed some plan for bring- 
ing the reports of the Commission on Teacher Education to 
the attention of the organization’s membership. These plans 
were later submitted to the appropriate officers in the various 
organizations and in most instances have been followed. 

Second, this conference provided an opportunity for mem- 
ber organizations to consider at length their common con- 
cerns in teacher education and to plan cooperative projects. 
As a result of the conference, a large majority of the member 
organizations of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation are now working with other organizations on some co- 
operative project. These projects cover a wide range of prob- 
lems dealing with such matters as teacher recruitment, induc- 
tion of teachers into new situations, developing more ade- 
quate understanding of children, and lay relations. This group 
of projects is of great significance since they represent the be- 
ginning in a cooperative attack on current problems such as it 
was believed this Council could foster. 
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The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education is 
greatly indebted to the Commission on Teacher Education for 
assistance in planning and financing the summer conference. 
Without this help the conference would have been impossible. 

In the absence of the usual midwinter meeting, the council 
initiated the plan of inviting the executive committees of the 
member organizations to meet together in the spring. 
Such a meeting was again held this year on March 4 and 
5 in Cleveland. Excellent representation of the member 
organizations was in attendance. Three general meetings 
were devoted to current problems of teacher education. The 
remaining time was used by executive committees to conduct 
their business. Meeting together made it possible for the 
progress On cooperative projects to be reviewed. 

The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education has also 
had under consideration the possible development of a hand- 
book or manual of pertinent information on intergroup rela- 
tionships for use by teachers and others interested in this im- 
portant subject. A small grant to explore the possibilities in 
this field has been made by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

The original fifteen organizations have continued as mem- 
bers in the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, and 
one new organization has been added, the Eastern States As- 
sociation of Professional Schools for Teachers. Recently the 
council adopted the plan of electing certain delegates at large. 
Karl W. Bigelow was elected a delegate at large for 1944-45. 
Charles W. Hunt was elected chairman of the council and 
Jean Armour MacKay, secretary for the ensuing year. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


In April 1943 the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, Homer P. Rainey, chairman, was formed by 
the American Council on Education to conduct an exploratory 
study of the possibilities for the translation of the findings of 
regional research into materials useful in the educational 
process. The committee outlined the project in three phases: 
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(1) a wide exploration of the problems in, and the resources 
available for, the translation of research materials for edu- 
cational use; (2) a work conference to which outstanding 
educators and research scholars would be invited for a co. 
operative approach to this problem; and (3) the preparation 
of a report presenting the findings of the project and the 
recommendations of the committee as to next steps in this 
field. 

The heart of the undertaking was the work conference held 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, August 1 to 15, 1943. The thirty- 
nine full-time participants representing education, on the one 
hand, and research in the natural and social sciences, on the 
other, worked together with unusual success. The conference 
demonstrated clearly that these two groups had common prob- 
lems which could be solved cooperatively. Two major com- 
mittees—one dealing with the evaluation of the production 
and use of instructional materials related to the needs and 
resources of the South, and another dealing with methods by 
which new teaching materials may be prepared through the 
cooperation of regional organizations, state departments of 
education, universities, colleges, and school systems—worked 
profitably throughout the conference. 

Two documents resulted from this project. The first is a 
concise report compiled by Edgar L. Morphet on the experi- 
ences of the Gatlinburg work conference, including the re- 
ports of the several committees. This report has been mime- 
ographed and distributed to members of the conference and 
other interested persons. The second is a book prepared by 
John E. Ivey, Jr., for the committee under the title Channel- 
ing Research into Education. { commend this interesting vol- 
ume to those who may be interested in this new approach to a 
very important problem in American education. 

As a result of its studies the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education was convinced that there is need 
for a small central organization to assist in a continued pro- 
gram of translation of research findings into materials suit- 
able for use in schools, and to assist in the development of edv- 
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cational programs which will lead to more effective utilization 
of the resources of the southern region. The interest in this 
approach to curriculum development is growing rapidly 
throughout the southern states. Even before the Gatlinburg 
conference, many of the southern states and many individual 
institutions were seeking ways to enrich their curricula by tap- 
ping the resources available in the files of regional research. 
The Gatlinburg conference served unusually well as a stimu- 
lant and focus for such plans. 

Accordingly, the committee presented a request to the Gen- 
eral Education Board for funds with which to establish a 
central office which should have the following functions: 

1. To stimulate the establishment of and to provide professional 
service for the preparation of instructional materials for resource edu- 
cation by state agencies, institutions of higher learning, and local 
schools in the various states of the region 

2. To keep informed and to inform others regarding the preparation 
of instructional materials under way or contemplated in the region 

3. To keep informed and to inform others concerning regional re- 
search completed and in progress 

4. To assist in arranging for technical assistance and other aids for 
state agencies and for bureaus supported by states 

5. To arrange for regional conferences and institutes 

6. To assist in arranging for the production, publication, distribution, 
and use of teaching materials 

7. To assist in organizing state-integrated programs for translation 
of research into instructional materials 

8. To encourage and facilitate the coordination of the work of 
existing regional and subregional committees or associations as their 


efforts relate or might relate to the translation and use of instructional 
materials. 


The request of the committee was granted and a central 
ofice has now been established at the University of Tennes- 
see. John E. Ivey, Jr., has been chosen as executive secretary 
of the project. Maurice E. Seay is the new chairman of the 
committee. 

In order to develop the most effective organization for its 
work, including the establishing of close relations with all 
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other interested southern groups, the committee will hold a 
second work conference at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, next Sep- 
tember. 

The committee is convinced that the new central agency can 
make a substantial contribution to educational progress in 
the south. But a central agency should act primarily as a 
stimulative and coordinating body, and not as an operating 
agency. The initiative and resources of the several states, 
and of the schools and institutions of higher education within 
them, can be relied upon to carry forward this important 
work. The great needs are for guidance, for technical as- 
sistance, and for opportunities for southwide cooperative 
planning and action. I believe that it would be worth while 
for other sections of the country to watch this interesting edu- 
cational experiment for its many possible implications for edu- 
cation throughout the country. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


One of the most significant educational effects of the war is 
the striking impetus it has given to two movements that have 
been consistently fostered by the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance, under the chairmanship of the late Dean 
Hawkes and now under his successor, T. R. McConnell, and 
the Cooperative Test Service. These two movements are the 
adaptation of education to the individual in accordance with 
his particular interests, aptitudes, and previous achievements, 
and the determination of students’ educational progress by 
demonstrated attainment rather than by elapsed time. There 
is widespread recognition among educational institutions of 
the necessity of adequate guidance for returning veterans, 
which will mean in nearly every case better facilities for edu- 
cational, vocational, and personal counseling. Special military 
training programs and unprecedented facilities for off-duty 
educational activities in the armed services have made it man- 
datory for schools and colleges to appraise the level of gen- 
eral educational development and the degree of special edu- 
cational growth which veterans may have attained before 
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returning to civilian educational institutions. Only on such evi- 
dence can problems of admission, advanced standing, promo- 
tion, or even graduation of veterans be intelligently and fairly 
solved. In fact, only on such evidence can these educational 
problems be met in the case of individual civilian students. 

Effective counseling and appraisal of aptitudes and attain- 
ments depend on a variety of instruments, among which valid 
and reliable examinations are especially important. The Co- 
operative Test Service, under the direction of Ben D. Wood 
and with the assistance of a competent staff and collaborators 
throughout the country, has taken leadership in constructing 
comparable educational examinations, in providing a variety 
of testing services, and in giving assistance in the interpreta- 
tion and use of test scores. The fact that, in spite of reduced 
enrollments in schools and colleges, the distribution of tests 
has remained at a high level is concrete evidence that the Co- 
operative Test Service has given valuable assistance to a large 
number of educational institutions. 

It is the purpose of the Cooperative Test Service to im- 
prove and extend its services after the war, in keeping with 
new developments in the construction and use of measuring 
instruments. Therefore, the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance turned its attention this year primarily to a con- 
sideration of the future program of the Cooperative Test 
Service. The committee’s first procedure was to secure an 
analysis and appraisal of the program of the Cooperative Test 
Service from its organization to the present time. This task 
was performed for the committee by Eugene R. Smith, one of 
its members. Among the more important accomplishments of 
the Cooperative Test Service summarized by Mr. Smith are 
the following: (1) It constructed a large number of examina- 
tions which have been widely used and which have originated 
or incorporated sound developments in the testing field; (2) 
it has stimulated effective as well as wide use of tests (ap- 
proximately one-fifth of its resources have been devoted to this 
function) ; (3) it has been responsible for the invention and 
use of machine methods of scoring; (4) it has organized and 
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conducted testing programs, the College Sophomore Testing 
Program, for example; (5) it has stimulated research, con- 
ducted investigations of its own, and cooperated with other 
agencies in research appropriate to its purposes and financial 
resources; and (6) it has extended its facilities to the armed 
forces and has arranged to distribute tests produced by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 

The second step in planning the postwar program of the 
Cooperative Test Service was to hold a conference at which 
persons actively engaged in the construction of measuring in- 
struments, the organization of testing programs, and the use 
of measuring devices discussed (with the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance) trends in tests construction and new 
needs and uses, not only for achievement examinations, but 
also for measures of interest, aptitude, and personality. This 
conference was held March 19, 20 and 21, 1944, at the 
Princeton Inn, Princeton, New Jersey. The papers delivered 
at this conference will be published by the Council at an early 
date. 

The concrete suggestions made at the conference for the 
development of the program of the Cooperative Test Service 
are now being summarized by its staff and will become the 
agenda for consideration by the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance at its next meeting. At this meeting certain 
definite plans will be made for the future development of the 
program of the Cooperative Test Service. 

The work of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
for the past year is summarized by project. 


Cooperative Test Service 


During the year 1943-44, new forms have been constructed 
of the following tests: 


Trigonometry 

Commercial Arithmetic 

General Culture 

Contemporary Affairs for High School Students 
Contemporary Affairs for College Students 
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College General Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry 
Quantitative Analysis 
Teaching Unit Tests on 50 major topics in aeronautics 
Preflight Aeronautics Tests in Aerodynamics, Engines, Naviga- 
tion, Meteorology, Civil Air Regulations, Radio 
The regular annual college testing programs, including 
freshman placement, sophomore, and chemistry, are being 
carried on. The freshman placement program in September 
had 179 participating schools, using a total of 49,000 test 
booklets and 56,000 answer sheets, and about 25 schools took 
part in a supplementary program in the middle of the year. 
This compares with 99 schools, 40,000 booklets, and 23,000 
answer sheets in 1942-43. The sophomore program for 1944 
will have approximately 150 participating schools with 12,500 
students. The corresponding figures for 1943 were 137 
schools with 10,500 students. 
General distributions of Cooperative tests for the first ten 
months of the fiscal year are shown in the following table: 


1943 1944 
(10 months) (10 months) 
Net test units distributed 866,462 794,688 
Net answer sheets distributed 1,302,561 1,589,166 
Number of shipments (excluding samples) 3,728 4,291 


During the year, distribution of the civilian forms of the 
examinations of the United States Armed Forces Institute was 
also begun. ‘The college level tests of General Educational 
Development and three college mathematics tests are now be- 
ing distributed, and a number of high school subject tests will 
be available before the end of the school year. 

In addition to the regular program of test production and 
distribution, a number of special service projects have been 
carried out for other organizations as follows: 

1. Acting as regional office for the Army-Navy Qualifying 
Test for Civilians. Thus far we have conducted three regional 
testing programs, including the scoring and reporting of test 
results as follows: 
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April 1943 48,545 tests 

November 1943 10,534 “ 

March 1944 26,187 “ 
Total 85,266 “ 


2. Scoring, reporting, and statistical work on the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Test given to high school pupils 
throughout the country in May and June 1943: 22,207 stu- 
dents, four tests each, 88,828 test scores 

3. Statistical work on the Aviation Education Project of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 

4. Statistical work on the Engineering Education Project 

5. Scoring, reporting, and statistical work on thirteen tests 
used by the National League of Nursing Education for the 
State Board Licensing Pool Examinations, and scoring, re- 
porting, and statistical service on seven Cooperative tests for 
the prenursing and guidance service of the league. 


Teacher Examinations 


The 1944 program of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, of which A. J. Stoddard is chairman, was con- 
ducted with few changes in administrative procedure. In gen- 
eral, the response was not discouraging, considering the un- 
usual shortage of teachers and the difficulties encountered by 
superintendents in requiring the same standards as in peace- 
time. The publicity, arrangements for local administration, 
testing, and reporting of results were carried on with a mini- 
mum number of central staff members and with expenditures 
within the budget. 

The examinations were administered on March 17-18, 1944 
in forty-one centers throughout the United States. The total 
number of candidates applying to take the National Teacher 
Examinations in 1944 was 1,675. Absentees numbered 120; 
1,555 candidates actually took the tests on the dates named. 

It is believed that the downward trend in the number of 
candidates has begun to level out. During the past five years, 
the numbers of candidates taking the tests have been approxi- 
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mately as follows: 1940, 3,700; 1941, 4,600; 1942, 3,200; 
1943, 1700; 1944, 1,500. 

Little can be predicted regarding the future of the program. 
It seems probable that the number of candidates will not drop 
a great deal further. Interest in the project should take an 
upward turn once the war is over and more teachers are avail- 
able for employment and selection. 

At such time as it seems desirable to consider revision and 
extension of the testing program offered by the National 
Committee, it may be well to consider such matters as the 
following: (1) the desirability of shortening the battery of 
tests to enable administration of the common and optional 
examinations in perhaps one day, (2) the necessity of produc- 
ing new forms or editions of the tests as soon as practicable, 
(3) the demand of superintendents and teachers that exami- 
nations be added in certain subject-matter fields not now cov- 
ered by the optional examinations, and (4) the necessity of 
developing and including in the battery some form of a per- 
sonality inventory. 

Problems such as those stated are not insurmountable al- 
though it is likely that any expansion would require a sub- 
vention to help defray expenses. Additional costs would, of 
course, accrue chiefly from the preparation, try-out, and print- 
ing of new editions of the tests and other testing materials. 


Psychological Testing Programs 


In 1943 we produced a new edition of the Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen but did not issue a new 
form of the test for high school students. In the summer of 
1944 Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone will complete the 1944 forms 
for both tests which will be distributed widely. On the norms 
for the 1943 college test, 241 colleges reported scores for 
more than 30,000 students which indicates the continued re- 
liance of colleges and universities on these examinations. 

During the year, the Thurstones have also completed work 
on the interesting battery of primary mental abilities tests 
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for six-year-old children. These tests will soon be available 
through a commercial test publisher. 

At the suggestion of Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone, the Council 
has established the Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities Re- 
search Fund. A percentage of the gross income from sales of 
all forms of the primary mental abilities tests, developed 
under the auspices of the Council, is deposited in this fund 
for fellowships to be established at a later date. Awards will 
be made by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
on nomination of Dr. Thurstone. 


Revision of Cumulative Records 


The Committee on Revision of Cumulative Records, Eu- 
gene R. Smith, chairman, undertook during the year the con- 
struction of a cumulative record for grades 4, 5, and 6 that 
would be consistent with the forms previously prepared for 
the secondary school years and for college. That form and the 
direction sheets to go with it have been finished and are ready 
for printing. 

Work has also been started on a form for the primary 
years, and it is hoped that this can be finished in the fall, un- 
less committee members are not available for the necessary 
meetings. The greatest handicap to the work of the commit- 
tee has been the impossibility of bringing together the mem- 
bers, some of whom are in the armed services, or are other- 
wise so concerned in war activities that they cannot attend 
meetings even when they have planned for them well in ad- 
vance. Outside specialists on recording for the ages in ques- 
tion are, however, being used to supplement committee mem- 
bers, and it is believed that a good form has been constructed 
for the intermediate grades. 

The committee has also started work on a manual for the 
college form, since it is evident that many institutions need 
help in developing their recording methods. 

There appears to be hardly any limit to the work that could 
be done in this field. The large majority of educational insti- 
tutions in this country seem to have done little recording be- 
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yond that concerned with the routine identification of the stu- 
dent and a record of his courses, marks, and credits. Some 
administrators still consider more extended studies of their 
students and the keeping of the records as a waste of time. 
Others would like the information but fear that the staff is not 
prepared, or is not sufficient, for keeping it. 

It seems that the American Council on Education can help 
the situation by making it clear that an institution can start 
with the cumulative record by recording whatever is available, 
and adding material as its value becomes evident and ways 
are found for keeping it. Perhaps a statement should be pre- 
pared to go with all records, emphasizing this point and the 
fact that the Council is more interested in the improvement of 
recording than in the sale of records, and would therefore be 
willing to have schools or colleges adapt its forms for their 
own use. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
The Committee on Student Personnel Work, E. G. Wil- 


liamson, chairman, has changed membership because of the 
death of President Raymond A. Kent. Under his able leader- 
ship the committee has had a decided effect upon student per- 
sonnel work in the colleges and universities. The brochures 
issued by the committee have been the most authoritative state- 
ments relative to the kinds of personnel programs needed. 
Specifically, the recent brochure on religious counseling has 
been very well received and has given strong impetus to the 
crystallization of judgments and ideas in connection with this 
most perplexing aspect of student life. 

The committee is now in the process of issuing a short, sim- 
ple statement on needed program developments in the colleges 
to take care of counseling problems of ex-service personnel. 
This report was prepared at the request of General Osborn’s 
Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Serv- 
ice Personnel. The committee has also appointed a subcom- 
mittee to prepare a more detailed brochure outlining the vari- 
ous aspects of the student personnel program in postwar col- 
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leges. Dean Willard W. Blaesser of the University of Wis- 


consin is chairman of this committee and the project is par- 
tially subsidized by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Inc. 


VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 


The activities of the Committee on Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion (formerly the Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion) have been directed during the past year to securing as 
much information as possible on the present status of visual 
education as a basis for future activities and guidance in the 
postwar period. The work has been made possible by a grant 
from Teaching Film Custodians. Mark A. May is chairman 
of the committee and Helen Hardt Seaton has continued as 
executive secretary. 

The importance of securing opinion directly from teachers 
using motion pictures and other visual aids was recognized 
and the early months of the year were spent in compiling a list 
of teachers expert in the use of these aids who might be will- 
ing to express their opinion on crucial problems as they 
came up. 

The first inquiries sent to this list dealt with the need for 
new motion picture production. Preliminary meetings then 
being held between representatives of the motion picture in- 
dustry and education were centering around the establishment 
of a commission to guide the production of educational mo- 
tion pictures through a planning function. It was felt that a 
quick survey of teacher opinion on the extent and nature of the 
need for new film material would be helpful in showing the 
need for such a commission and provide valuable reference 
material in the event it was established. A brief questionnaire 
brought in over 800 replies. The suggestions from teachers 
were compiled and made available to those planning the estab- 
lishment of the Commission. Copies of the compiled sugges- 
tions were then sent to over 250 teachers for further com- 
ment. These comments, in turn, were analyzed and the results 
made available to the newly formed Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education. 
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During the year the executive secretary visited six cities— 
Newark, Montclair (New Jersey), Detroit, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, and New Orleans— interviewing teachers, visual educa- 
tion directors, and others in order to secure firsthand infor- 
mation on existing conditions in the visual education field. 
Emphasis was placed on the difficulties which teachers feel are 
obstructing the fuller development of the use of visual aids 
and on those phases of the visual programs which teachers 
felt were particularly successful and effective. Teacher opin- 
ion on the needs for new film materials were also gathered 
during these interviews. 

In June 1943 the Council published the revised edition of 
The Other Americas through Films and Records announced 
in my report of last year. 

The executive secretary has also cooperated with other 
Council projects in the preparation of filmstrips for Latin 
American distribution and in the preparation of a chapter on 
motion pictures for the study on teaching materials dealing 
with Latin America. 


COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


In February 1944 the Council created a Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Education, with Mark A. May as chair- 
man. The new Commission, which is to be supported for a 
five-year period by a grant from eight major motion picture 
production companies through the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., is the result of a series of 
conferences of educators and executives of the film industry. 
A national board of consultants will be organized to assist in 
developing the project. 

The Commission has defined for itself the responsibilities 
of studying the needs of schools and colleges for motion pic- 
ture materials and of outlining the needed production in a 
form from which film scripts can be prepared. Special atten- 
tion is being given to planning a series of films for educational 
activities connected with postwar reconstruction. The Com- 
mission is already investigating the need for films on global 
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geography, the impact of science and technology on modern 
life, and problems of democracy. The results of the studies 
will be made widely available to educators and to all persons 
interested in the production, distribution, and use of educa- 
tional motion pictures. 

Over the years, these reports have repeatedly recorded my 
personal faith in the great potential value of motion pictures 
in the educational process. The Council’s projects and other 
major research programs in this area have done much to 
clarify thinking and to direct intelligent use of this great 
medium. In the widespread wartime adoption of visual in- 
structional techniques by the Army, Navy, and industry, we 
have had a tremendous practical demonstration of what can be 
accomplished when the well-made teaching film is used under 
proper instructional conditions. I am proud that the Council 
has contributed trained personnel and tested procedures to 
this demonstration. 

We are now faced with the difficult problem of adapting 
the successful experiences with films during the war period into 
the ongoing civilian educational process. This will not be easy. 
The armed forces have had almost unlimited funds to produce 
the films which were needed. The best equipment in the world 
has been available. Special personnel have been trained to 
teach with these films. Schools and colleges cannot hope for 
equal resources or facilities. However, I am convinced that 
millions of young men and women who learned with the help 
of motion pictures during the war will want their children 
at home after the war to have similar opportunities. This 
may well mean a new support for improvement in educational 
methods. 

I recognize that there may be dangers in unthinking reliance 
on films to accomplish all educational purposes. The Army 
and Navy have certainly recognized that motion pictures are 
only one of the instructional media. In civilian education we 
must also define clearly the purposes which films best serve 
and try to secure those films we most need. That is the pri- 
mary function of the new Commission. 
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In one respect this new project represents a significant de- 
velopment in Council policy. For the first time, I believe, the 
Council has accepted a substantial grant from an industrial 
group. This seems to me to be a wise step. The major mo- 
tion picture companies, because of their resources and techni- 
cal skills, can contribute greatly to the improvement of educa- 
tional films. This grant to the Council is a symbol of their 
interest in the field. 


FILMSTRIPS FOR THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


It should be remembered that motion pictures are only one 
form of visual instruction which can be adapted to classroom 
use. Filmstrips, which usually comprise from twenty-five to 
fifty pictures each, may be shown with the aid of a very simple 
projector and at any speed desired. If they are supplemented 
by carefully prepared commentaries and are properly fitted 
into the instruction program, filmstrips may become a very 
effective medium of instruction. 

In June 1943, the American Council entered into a contract 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to produce thirty-five filmstrips for schools in the other Amer- 
ican republics. Milton R. Tinsley, formerly of the Office of 
War Information, was made director of the project. For the 
purposes of this project the Council received a grant of 
$37,895. This amount was used to produce the filmstrips and 
purchase the equipment necessary to show them. A staff of six 
persons was maintained. Approximately 20 percent of the 
funds was expended on equipment. 

This project has produced filmstrips depicting aspects of life 
in the United States, for use in elementary and secondary 
schools. Scripts in English, Spanish, and Portuguese were 
prepared with each study unit. In addition, the Council has 
sent to the various Latin American countries one hundred kits 
equipped with filmstrip projectors, screens, and accessories. 
Each kit contains one each of the thirty-five subjects. While 
these filmstrips were intended for school use, it seems likely 
that adults will also find them interesting. 
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All subjects deal with real people and situations which are 


thoroughly typical of life in this country. The following sub- 
jects were produced: 


Panorama of the United States 
Northeastern Region of the United States 
Southeastern Region of the United States 
Southwestern Region of the United States 
Far Western Region of the United States 
Northwestern Region of the United States 
Middle States Region of the United States 
Forests of the United States 

Forest Ranger 

Rural Youth Groups 

Day on the Farm 

Small Town 

Suburban Family 

Urban Clinic 

Rural Public Health 

Registered Nurse 

One Teacher School 

Centralized School 

Parochial School 

Farm in Winter (‘‘2 x 2” color slides) 
Visit to Washington 

City Within a City 

Clearing the Slums 

National Parks of the United States 
Yellowstone National Park (color) 
Indians of the Southwest 

Nutrition 

Harnessing the Rivers 

Rural Electrification 

Soil Conservation 

Irrigation 

Civilian Conservation Corps 

Coal Miners 

Railroad Transportation 

Railroad Family 


In addition to the professional staff, the Council appointed 
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an advisory committee of which Sidney B. Hall was chairman. 
The Council also had the assistance and advice of a number 
of other persons. 

The Council was aware of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of filmstrips for instruction purposes. Too many film- 
strips of poor quality have given this form of visual education 
a poor start in our own schools. Hence the staff undertook to 
secure the best pictures available and to write scripts that 
would be accurate and meaningful. It was found that the best 
results were obtained by photographing pictures in planned 
sequence rather than by securing individual ones from existing 
collections. Pictures were taken by a highly trained photog- 
rapher under the direction of one of the staff members. Ma- 
terial for the accompanying scripts was gathered by the staff 
writer and the photographer on location. A genuineness of 
story and illustrative material resulted. On many occasions 
help from experts in various United States government agen- 
cies and other organizations was received. Demonstrations 
were given to many students from Latin America and to stu- 
dents and educators in our own schools. 

As the program progressed the Council considered the pos- 
sibility of making these filmstrips available to schools in the 
United States. Plans are now being made to finance the dis- 
tribution of these units. 

Consideration is also being given to the possible production 
of another series of filmstrips, some of them descriptive of 
life in South and Central America. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Of three projects on the teaching of foreign languages 
which the Committee on Modern Languages, Robert Hern- 
don Fife, chairman, has had under way for several years, one 
was brought to conclusion in October 1943 with the publica- 
tion of the French Syntax List. This was compiled by Richard 
Clark and Lawrence A. Poston following plans initiated by 
the late Algernon Coleman. This work, which follows the 
pattern of the Spanish Syntax List by Hayward Keniston, 
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published for the committee in 1937, is a quantitative arrange- 
ment of material based on an extensive count of grammatical 
forms in sixty sources representative of many varieties of 
French prose in the past fifty years. Like the Spanish Syntax 
List this is intended for the rationalizing of language instruc. 
tion by application of the same quantitative technique for 
measuring usefulness of material as employed in the Word 
and Idiom Lists published by the Committee on Modern 
Languages, and it should be just as indispensable as these for 
standardizing textbooks and constructing tests. It puts into 
the hands of teachers and editors an objective standard for 
selecting and arranging material to replace methods based on 
Latin school traditions or on subjective judgment. Five hun- 
dred copies of the List were distributed to the libraries of 
member institutions of the American Council on Education, 
as well as to large public libraries and research agencies. A 
number of copies are earmarked for sending to institutions in 
French-speaking areas after the war. 

The Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing, third volume covering 1938-42, has been assembled for 
more than a year, but publication has been delayed by wartime 
commitments of the committee. It is expected that it may be 
printed and circulated before the end of the summer of 1944. 

The German Syntax List, which has been on hand for some 
years, is not yet completed. Its delay, due originally to the 
illness of the scholar in charge, has been extended by the man- 
power shortage, making it doubly difficult to find a substitute. 
The count is complete, but it needs revision. Funds are on 
hand for its publication. 

The committee has given some assistance toward the com- 
pilation of a Brazilian-Portuguese Word Book. The work 
was organized by M. L. Shane of the Peabody College for 
Teachers with advice from the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages and was completed under the direction of W. M. Carr 
of the Scarritt Biblical Institute, assisted by representatives 
of these two institutions and Vanderbilt University. All of 
these institutions offered fellowships to young Brazilian co- 
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workers. Funds were also allotted by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The Committee on Modern Languages, which has given 
certain aid to the undertaking, has been asked to assume spon- 
sorship for publication, and is now seeking financial support 
for this purpose. The work in general follows the techniques 
used in the preparation of our Word Books in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. It should prove useful for standardizing 
vocabulary material for teaching Brazilian-Portuguese, and 
should also function as pedagogical apparatus for Brazilian 
educators. 

The project on the teaching of English in Puerto Rico has 
been under way for more than three years. With the support 
of the Carnegie Corporation through the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, a bat- 
tery of tests, parallel in English and Spanish, was created in 
1941-42 at the University of Texas by H. T. Manuel. It 
may be recalled that these tests include general ability, vocabu- 
lary, reading for comprehension, language usage at several 
levels, and vocabulary tests in natural science and social 
science. Both verbal and nonverbal techniques are used; the 
English and Spanish tests are equated in difficulty. The bat- 
tery totals twenty-six tests, all in alternative forms. Our pres- 
ent contract with the Coordinator calls for their administra- 
tion in Texas, Mexico, and Puerto Rico, thus providing com- 
parative criteria from English-speaking Texans, Spanish- 
speaking Mexicans, and Puerto Ricans whose native speech 
is Spanish and school languages, Spanish and English. 

Administration in Texas at sixteen centers and in Mexico 
at four centers took place in February-March 1943, with sup- 
plementary administrations in the fall, to a total of 6,100 
pupils in each region. The Department of Education in 
Mexico gave full cooperation, as did the local school authori- 
ties. In April and May 1943 the administration took place 
in Puerto Rico under the direction of Professor Manuel, 
assisted by Ismail Rodriguez Bou of the University of Puerto 
Rico. It included fifty-three local centers, embracing all types 
of schools: urban, second-unit, rural, and private, and all 
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grade levels up to college freshmen. The total result, after 
many eliminations, included 19,000 young Puerto Ricans, all 
but a few having two or more tests, a total of between 70,000 
and 80,000 answer sheets. 

Wholehearted support, including financial allotments, was 
given by the Commissioner of Education and the Chancellor 
of the university. Their assistants and the teachers, both in 
the schools and the university, worked with general enthusi- 
asm, a number for long hours without compensation; others 
helped overcome problems of transportation and manpower 
shortage at their own expense. Even with this help and that 
eficiently given by the American Council staff and the Co. 
ordinator’s office, the task has been exceedingly difficult. 
Owing to wartime transport difficulties in the Caribbean, the 
test papers had to be machined in San Juan and this en- 
countered tropical climatic hindrances, constant priority 
claims, and acute shortage of mechanical personnel. Finally 
in February 1944, Professor Manuel returned to San Juan 
with two trained assistants to complete the scoring and card 
punching and to begin the tabulations. In view of these un- 
avoidable delays the Coordinator has extended the contract 
for the testing project until May 31, 1944. 

The administration to more than 31,000 pupils is now com- 
plete, the results scored, the Hollerith cards punched. All 
materials are at the University of Texas. Distribution by 
tables has been finished for Mexico and Texas, though con- 
siderable statistical work has still to be done. For Puerto 
Rico, tabular distribution is under way. From the three areas, 
there has accrued a truly vast amount of useful material for 
interpretation, relating both to the technical sufficiency of the 
tests as measuring devices, and to many relationships on which 
the tests can throw light such as the results of parallel teach- 
ing of the two languages in Puerto Rico, the nature of paral- 
lelism between English and Spanish, the relative achievement 
of monolingual children and those under bilingual instruction, 
the relation of achievement to socio-economic status. Ob- 
viously a selection for interpretations will have to be made, 
leaving much for later research. Highly important is the final 
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editing of the tests for commercial publication and general 
use in areas where both English and Spanish are taught. 

The testing program forms an important part of the study 
of English teaching in Puerto Rico, other aspects of which are 
concurrently under examination. During and following the 
test administration in April and May 1943, the chairman of 
the committee and Sayre P. Maddock of the Kenmore (New 
York) High School, formerly vice principal of the Colegio 
Ward in Buenos Aires, spent some weeks on the island col- 
lecting material and organizing the search for basic data. 
These sources have been gradually assembled and the results 
of their study will be integrated with those accruing from the 
test interpretations, when available, for drafting a final re- 
port on English teaching in the island. This will traverse his- 
torical and present aspects: the organization of language 
teaching in relation to school types; training and experience 
of the teaching corps, curriculum, and materials of instruc- 
tion; recent experimental efforts; special problems concerned 
with the need and use of English, such as early discontinuance 
of schooling and certain aspects of public and private use of 
English and Spanish. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


It is interesting to note that the aviation education project 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which has produced 
a great modification in school curriculum emphasis, was sub- 
stantially planned by the two conferences which the Council 
sponsored before and after Pearl Harbor. They were called 
as a result of a request which Ben D. Wood transmitted to us 
from Robert H. Hinckley, then assistant secretary of com- 
merce for air. The comprehensive plan drafted by the con- 
ferences has been followed rather closely ever since and has 
not only had unexpected success in our schools and colleges, 
but has had almost equal success in the many other channels 
of education which were included in the original plan, such as 
radio, movies, airline and other industrial advertising cam- 
paigns, textbook publishing, and even in the comic strips. 

For the past two years the Council has had a contract with 
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the Civil Aeronautics Administration to assist in this work, 
Numerous conferences of school people have been held 
throughout the country and several important studies have 
been made. 4 Syllabus for a Collegiate Course in Aviation for 
Elementary Teachers has been published and analyses of 
secondary school and college courses are now under way. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In response to an increasing interest in the relation of re- 
ligion and public education, both in this country and abroad, 
notably in Great Britain, the Council has taken the first steps 
toward appointing a committee to work in this area. F. Ernest 
Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia University, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the committee. Before appoint- 
ment of the full committee a conference in the field, to be 
held at Princeton in mid-May, is to be attended by approxi- 
mately fifty representative school and college leaders and by 
a smaller number representing religious faiths. It is to be 
primarily a discussion meeting, with six papers to be read dur- 
ing the three days as a basis for discussion. A report, includ- 
ing the addresses and a summary of the discussion, will sub- 
sequently be published, and the personnel and program of the 
committee completed. 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Through the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the Council has recently received a grant of $30,000 with 
which to undertake a survey of the material in textbooks and 
other teaching aids bearing on democratic relations between 
groups in the United States. The field of the survey is broad, 
including relations among different racial, religious, and cul- 
tural groups. 

The committee in charge of the project, James M. Hanley, 
chairman, is now formulating its policies and plans. It is 
hoped to have the survey completed by the autumn of 1945. 
Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University is to serve as 
director of the project. 

The projected survey is as complex and difficult as it is 
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important. There can be no doubt that in our evolving society 
serious tensions between and among groups in our population 
inevitably arise. The causes are numerous but whatever they 
are, they are likely to be reflected in the classrooms of our 
polyglot urban centers. Here, as in every other area of popular 
interest, the school can increase and intensify these tensions 
or it can be society’s chief agency to build long-time under- 
standing and good will. In this process the teacher is exceed- 
ingly important but so too are the textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials which he has at his disposal. For the purposes 
of this present study it is proposed to analyze teaching mate- 
rials used in American schools and colleges in somewhat the 
same way as has been done in connection with the inter- 
American project. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 


The Committee on Youth Problems, with Henry I. Harri- 
man as chairman, has not undertaken any new activities during 
the year. Three issues of the Bulletin have been distributed 
to a mailing list of 10,000 persons who have asked for the 
material. These bulletins dealt primarily with a statement 
prepared by Mr. Harriman on a future world organization; 
British plans for postwar youth activities; and Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s book, Our Young Folks. The publication 
of the last report of the series of the American Youth Com- 
mission, Postwar Youth Employment: A Study of Long-Term 
Trends, by Paul T. David, was also completed. __ 

By the end of the fiscal year, this committee will have ac- 
cumulated a balance of more than $5,000 from the sale of 
publications of the American Youth Commission. This fund 
will be available during the coming year for such studies as 
the committee may wish to undertake. 


MANUAL ON UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


I am pleased to report that substantial progress has been 
made on the manual on university and college business organi- 
zation and administration in spite of war conditions which 
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have kept university business officers too busy to devote much 
time to work on the manuscript. Since my last report the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
made an additional grant of $6,000 in May 1943, which 
brought the total grant from the foundation for this project 
to $11,000. 

Considerable work has been done in preparing the text and 
the chapters which have been written in preliminary form are 
being reviewed as fast as is possible. As stated in previous 
reports, this work is in charge of a committee of five, repre- 
senting the four regional associations of university and col- 
lege business officers, and Lloyd Morey, former chairman of 
the advisory committee of the Financial Advisory Service. 
J. C. Christensen, controller of the University of Michigan, is 
chairman of the executive committee, and the research asso- 
ciate is W. A. Stumpf. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Cooperative Study of School Expenditures was referred 
to in last year’s report. At that time I indicated that a study 
had been made possible by a grant of $12,450 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board and that it was being carried on under 
the general direction of the chairman of the Committee on 
Government and Educational Finance, John K. Norton, and 
Eugene S. Lawler of the United States Office of Education. 

The purpose of the study, as stated at that time, was to pro- 
vide an inventory of the financial status of the 118,308 local 
administrative units of public education in the United States 
for the year 1939-40. During the year, with the assistance 
of the United States Office of Education, the collection of 
data on the administrative units of the various states and the 
tabulation and summarization of these data have proceeded 
apace. At the present time the data on all forty-eight states 
have been summarized, and the only work remaining is a cer- 
tain amount of illustration and interpretation. It is hoped 
that the study will appear in printed form sometime this 


summer. 
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As the study has proceeded it has been found that the dif- 
ferences between the extreme low levels and the extreme high 
levels of educational support in the United States are greater 
than had been supposed. It is intended, in addition to supply- 
ing accurate data on the distribution of educational expendi- 
tures and levels of support, to provide a graphic display of the 
effect of sparsity of population on effective educational ex- 
penditures in several states. It is also anticipated that new 
materials on the relation of educational expenditures to the 
ability to support education will be presented. Finally, when 
the study appears, it will be evident that wherever decided 
changes have taken place in the financing of schools, it will 
be valuable to have data on the support of schools in the 
states for comparison with the 1940 data, in order to know 
just what the changes have been. 

In the field of higher education the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Educational Finance has followed closely the various 
taxation proposals which might have a bearing upon the col- 
leges and universities in connection with the hearings on the 
Revenue Act of 1943. In October 1943 when the Treasury 
taxation proposals were canvassed by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, there appeared a fair possibility of the 
adoption of a 10 percent federal retail sales tax. Because the 
Treasury memorandum with respect to such a tax contained 
the specific recommendation against an exemption upon sales 
to the nonprofit charitable, religious, and educational agen- 
cies, it seemed desirable to contact the officers of related or- 
ganizations that might be affected by such a tax. Conferences 
were held with the officers of the Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., the Committee on Governmental Relations of 
the American Hospital Association, and the Tax Institute. 
When a secret ballot of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee disposed of the threat of a federal sales tax in the cur- 
rent Congressional session, further efforts with respect to this 
matter were suspended. 

Conferences were held with the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, staff members of the Treasury 
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Department, the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, and two members of the Senate Finance Committee, 
concerning the exemption of the colleges and universities from 
the requirement of filing annual financial returns with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The adoption of this proposal in 
the Revenue Act of 1943 placed on the statute books the re- 
quirement previously adopted by the Treasury Department in 
its Treasury Decision 5125 and Form 990. As the bill was 
finally adopted, the colleges and universities were released 
from this requirement in the following language: 

An educational organization exempt under Section 101 (6), if such 
organization normally maintains a regular faculty and curriculum, and 
normally has a regularly organized body of pupils or students in at- 
tendance at the place where its educational activities are regularly 
carried on. 

Unfortunately, the exemption from this requirement does 
not apply to educational organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and all of our constituent and asso- 
ciate members. As soon as the officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Internal Revenue have made final 
decisions on the form upon which these reports will be re- 
quired, we plan to advise all our constituent and associate 
members of this new requirement. 

At a recent meeting the committee considered at length a 
series of related problems in the area of the financial support 
of colleges and universities. In view of the present situation 
and the lack of a grant for a comprehensive study of the tax- 
exemption problem, it agreed to concentrate its energies dur- 
ing the balance of the year upon the presentation of a series 
of short, well-stated pronouncements in nontechnical language. 
These will deal with specific issues related to the financial 
support of higher institutions and will be addressed to admin- 
istrators and members of their control boards. When these 
plans of the Committee on Government and Educational 
Finance were reviewed by the Problems and Plans Committee 
at its March meeting, it expressed particular interest in the 
problem of state and federal taxation of noneducational in- 
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come, including royalties from patent rights. Because of the 
committee’s belief in the importance of this matter and the 
related problem of the proposed percentage limitation on 
charitable bequests, it voted to appoint a subcommittee, with 
the advice and cooperation of the chairman of the Committee 
on Government and Educational Finance, to formulate a pro- 
posal for a comprehensive study in this area, and to seek 
funds for its support. 

The committee has briefly considered the problem of sur- 
plus war properties and access to these properties by all in- 
stitutions of higher education. A special conference of repre- 
sentatives of the several types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion was held early in April, which prepared a special report 
on this subject. Plans are under way for the integration of 
the recommendations of our conference with the report of the 
Office of Education committee, and it is hoped that in the near 
future all educational agencies and units may present a united 
front in supporting recommended policies to the Surplus War 
Property Administration and for the consideration of Con- 
gressional committees that may deal with this problem. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


As previously announced, the Committee on Educational 
Research, Frank N. Freeman, chairman, in cooperation with 
the American Educational Research Association, has been 
planning a study of research in education in two aspects— 
first, the programs and activities of research being carried on 
throughout the country and, second, the activities and pro- 
cedures in training persons to carry on research. 

The conception of the problems entertained by the com- 
mittee are clearly set forth in the following two quotations 
from the memorandum drawn up to serve as a proposal for 
the study: 

1. The survey of educational practice would attempt to discover why 
some ventures in educational research have succeeded and why others 
have failed. It would seek the judgment of men and women who are 
conducting research and of others who are using the results of research. 
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It would examine the functions and activities of research at local, state, 
and national levels; the relations of educational research to research in 
selected fields; the articulation of research with administration and in- 
struction; the various means of organizing research at the state level; 
and the relations existing among the various agencies engaged in edu- 
cational research. Special emphasis would be placed on discovering 
emerging problems, types of organization, and uses of research. 

2. The study of preparation needed for research workers would be 
concerned with a “descriptive analysis of the processes, methods, and 
conditions of educating men and women for research in American 
education.”” It would include descriptive data concerning the facilities 
available in American universities offering the doctor’s degree, the op- 
portunities for internships or other means of combining education for 
and with experience in research; the educational preparation and ex- 
perience of successful research workers, including their background in 
the fundamental disciplines, the techniques they possess and their fitness 
for the work they are called on to do; the extent to which men and 
women trained for research fail to engage in its practice; and descrip- 


tive analysis of training programs that hold unusual promise for the 
future. 


It is proposed that the information necessary to the study be 
obtained by two fellows who will visit the representative cen- 
ters of research and training throughout the country. These 
centers will include universities, state and city departments of 
education, and national offices of educational associations and 
foundations. If it proves possible to secure financial support 
for this project it is hoped that the outcome of the study will 
be a series of practical recommendations concerning the im- 


provement in the facilities, personnel, and procedures of edu- 
cational research. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Responding to a growing need for coordinated effort in the 
field of international educational relations, the Council early 
in 1944 appointed a Committee on International Education 
and Cultural Relations, Herman B. Wells, chairman. The com- 
mittee met in Washington for two days in late February and 
reviewed the work now under way in this country and abroad 
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for the furtherance of international phases of education. The 
committee is proceeding carefully and slowly in the formula- 
tion of its own program, seeking to render service to education 
and to the foreign policies of the United States as formulated 
in the Department of State and, at the same time, to avoid 
duplicating services already rendered by other organizations. 
The various projects relating to international relations al- 
ready under the sponsorship of the Council are being coordi- 
nated by this committee. 

As one of its early projects, the committee is developing a 
program of educational activities involving closer Canadian- 
United States relations. It is concerned with the development 
of policies for the admission and treatment of foreign stu- 
dents in American colleges and universities. It hopes to pro- 
mote the exchange of educational missions with other coun- 
tries. It seeks to analyze and evaluate proposals for an inter- 
national office of education, and to carry on pertinent profes- 
sional research in this field. 


ASIATIC STUDIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The work of the Committee on Asiatic Studies in American 
Education, Howard E. Wilson, chairman, has continued, 
though on a limited scale. During 1943 and the early months 
of 1944, the committee (1) completed plans for the publica- 
tion of Pauline Benton’s Chinese Shadow Plays in its series 
of pamphlets, and arranged for the preparation of additional 
manuscripts to be published later; (2) cooperated with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Civic Education Service 
in the preparation of tests on Asia—one of which is to be a 
systematically developed and statistically evaluated general 
test for survey purposes; and (3) cooperated with the De- 
partment of State in placing a number of Chinese students as 
visiting consultants in American school systems. 

In view of the increasing importance of the Western Pacific 
nations and peoples in the future development of this country, 
it is clear that we must not fail to accord a larger place to 
these nations and peoples in our educational program. There 
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are many ways of doing so but none more important than to 
enlarge on our treatment of them in our textbooks and other 
teaching materials. 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


The survey and analysis of Latin American content in basic 
teaching materials used in schools and colleges of the United 
States, as described in the report of a year ago, Howard E. 
Wilson, director, has been completed. The report will be 
issued by the Council in book form during the summer of 
1944. 

As a result of the survey the committee in general charge of 
the project, Arthur P. Whitaker, chairman, was not inclined 
to criticize too strongly the amount of attention now being 
given to Latin American topics which in recent years has in- 
creased. Neither did the committee find errors of fact to be 
very serious except in the sense that authors of textbooks have 
not always familiarized themselves with developing researches 
and statistical data. ““A more serious matter,” says the report, 
“is the widespread perpetuation in our teaching materials, 
especially in history textbooks dealing with the colonial period 
of the Americas, of the ‘Black Legend’ of Spanish (and, to a 
lesser degree, of Portuguese) colonial ineptitude, cruelty, 
faithlessness, greed, and bigotry.” ‘Of greater importance,” 
continues the report, “is the fact that many of our books and 
pictures embody in their discussion of Latin American mat- 
ters, unconsciously and with alarming frequency, certain racial 
prejudices which are basically inimical to our adequate under- 
standing of Latin America.” The report also brings out the 
fact that “there is sometimes apparent in our teaching mate- 
rials a sort of Kiplingesque condescension toward Latin Amer- 
ican peoples and states.’’ As has been true in the historical 
treatment of other countries, there seems to be a natural 
tendency to emphasize the disputes with other American na- 
tions more than the evidences of growing American unity, and 
there is very often the tendency to describe the picturesque and 
colorful rather than the typical and important. 
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As the survey itself neared completion a program for the 
implementation of its findings and recommendations was un- 
dertaken by the committee. On November 17, 1943, while 
the report was in manuscript form, a conference attended by 
approximately seventy-five publishers and producers of teach- 
ing materials was held in New York City. At the conference 
a résumé of the project was presented to the publishers and 
their discussion of it was the basis for final editing of the re- 
port. The chapters of Part Il were mimeographed for use in 
discussion and conference during the winter and spring. 

During the early months of 1944 a series of regional con- 
ferences for the presentation and discussion of the committee’s 
report was held. The conferences, led by E. D. Grizzell or 
Howard E. Wilson, were held as follows: Syracuse, New 
York; Kansas City, Missouri; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Los 
Angeles, California; Berkeley, California; Denver, Colorado; 
Chicago, Illinois; Ann Arbor, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; Nashville, Tennessee; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The report of the committee, as dis- 
cussed at these conferences, became the basis for many subse- 
quent local meetings; various organizations and committees 
undertook to deal with its recommendations; several com- 
mentaries and articles on it were published. The completed 
report will be published this summer. 

This study has proved to be an exceedingly interesting ven- 
ture. It is far more complete than any similar study yet under- 
taken. It is a definite and concrete method of building good 
will between and among nations without violating standards 
of scholarship. Its effects reach down into every classroom 
and thus affect the attitude of the great mass of people as 
well as the intellectual leaders. It has been carried on not as 
an enterprise of government, with possible attending diplo- 
matic difficulties, but by organized education, as represented 
in the Council. I very much hope that other similar ventures 
may be developed in the future. One very good possibility, 
as previously suggested, would be a joint enterprise with our 
neighbor to the north, Canada. 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE 


Over a period of years, many schools sponsored and sup- 
ported in whole or in part by United States organizations and 
citizens have been established in other American countries. 
Educators in touch with these schools have felt that their in- 
terests would be forwarded by the creation of an office to serve 
as a clearinghouse for matters of common interest to them 
and to agencies and institutions in this country, and as a center 
for professional advice and assistance. 

In 1942, the American Council on Education entered into 
a contract with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs for the development of an association of such 
schools. The functions of the proposed association were 
defined as follows: 

Making it possible for representatives of these schools to meet oc- 
casionally to discuss their problems 


Preparing or making available to these schools educational materials, 
supplies, and equipment that would be of assistance to them in carrying 
on their programs 


Helping the schools to obtain teachers, lecturers, and administrators 


of outstanding ability, who will be worthy representatives of the United 
States 


Helping the more worthy and needy institutions to obtain financial 
assistance 


Collecting and disseminating information concerning United States 
schools. 


In 1943 the Council named a committee to have general 
supervision of the project, and Roy Tasco Davis was ap- 
pointed director. 

Following the second meeting of the committee on June 25, 
1943 and several conferences with representatives of church 
boards, commercial firms, and other groups sponsoring schools 
in Latin America, as well as with government representatives, 
a statement of policy and program was drawn up and printed. 
This statement was then distributed with an appropriate ac- 
companying letter to 150 selected schools in Latin America. 
This letter set forth the background and purposes of the proj- 
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ect and the services offered to these schools wishing to avail 
themselves of its facilities. 

Early in October Mr. Davis left for an extensive tour of 
South and Central America and Mexico. On this trip he 
conferred with representatives of the United States govern- 
ment and the various other governments concerned, outstand- 
ing civic leaders, heads of schools, and members of school 
boards. A report on this trip was presented to the third 
meeting of the committee on March 17, 1944. This report 
contained a great deal of useful information for the guidance 
of the Council and the committee. It called attention to the 
diversity of these institutions both in type and sponsorship. 
It also expressed the conviction that many of these schools 
are rendering an important and appreciated service in the com- 
munities in which they are located, and are contributing sub- 
stantially to international understanding. 

As a result of conferences held with school administrators 
and others in Latin America, Mr. Davis recommended that 
the form and name of the organization be changed from ““The 
Association of Schools in Latin America” to the “Inter- 
American Schools Service.’ ‘This recommendation was ap- 
proved. The services offered by the organization under the 
new name and form, however, will remain unchanged. 

While these changes were taking place in the organizational 
framework of this project, the services to the schools went on 
without interruption, growing in volume from week to week. 
The service office has been helpful in the following ways: 
counseling of families moving to Latin America; the gathering 
and forwarding of information regarding textbooks to 
teachers and principals; correspondence and interviews with 
some two hundred teachers with regard to teaching positions 
in North American-sponsored schools in Latin America; as- 
sistance to teachers under appointment, in making travel ar- 
rangements and securing proper documents; assistance to a 
committee of Colombian educators who, under the impulse 
of the head of an American school in Bogota, are undertaking 
to adapt North American and European testing methods and 
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materials for use in connection with a nation-wide program 
of vocational guidance; the preparation of a newsletter for 
the schools; cooperation with educational organizations, pub- 
lic and governmental agencies in this country in furnishing 
information about North American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America; consultation with publishers and others with regard 
to new materials needed in these schools; and assistance to 
teachers and principals who come on leaves of absence to this 
country. 

Since this is a new activity for the American Council on 
Education and the sponsoring organizations, the schools, and 
the government departments concerned, it has been necessary 
to devote more time than usual to formulating policy and 
working out relations among the various interests concerned. 
As work has proceeded, those services which were most 
needed have come to the fore, and procedures have been de- 
veloped. We look forward to a continuation and strengthen- 
ing of these activities. 


FINANCIAL AID TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 


On December 8, 1943, the American Council on Education 
entered into a contract with the Department of State for the 
distribution of $120,000 to aid American-sponsored schools 
in Latin America which would meet certain requirements to 
be determined by a conference of informed individuals called 
by the Council. 

Commitments made by the Science, Education, and Art 
Division of the Department of State before its contract with 
the American Council for the administration of this program 
had been negotiated, were taken over by the American Council 
and are as follows: American School, Puebla, Mexico, $4,000; 
American Institute, La Paz, Bolivia, $35,000; American 
School, Quito, Ecuador, $9,567.22; Union School, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, $500. 

On March 6, 1944 a conference was held to determine 
the principles to be followed in the allocation of further sums 
for aid to these schools. The following statement was pre- 
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pared by a committee, I. L. Kandel, chairman, summarizing 
the recommendations of this conference: 


1. Wherever the number of United States and local citizens desir- 
ing a United States type of school for their children warrants it, it is 
desirable that such a school be made available to them. 

2. Such schools should be open on equal terms to United States and 
national citizens. 

3. Such schools should serve as examples of United States theory 
and practice in education and at the same time they should serve as 
centers for intercultural relations wherever they are located, e.g., the 
study of the language and literature, geography, and history of the 
country in which such schools are located should be included together 
with a program of studies appropriate to the needs of United States 
children. 

4. While initiative in establishing such schools should rest with 
local groups of United States citizens and nationals, studies made of 
these community efforts would indicate, in most cases, a need for some 
temporary assistance from the United States government. 

5. In providing funds for United States-sponsored schools in Latin 
America, the following general principles should be kept in mind: 


a. That such schools are established to supplement, rather than 
compete with, the work and activities of national schools. 

b. That these schools are not to be regarded as agencies to pro- 
mote the interests of the United States, except as their activi- 
ties would result in promoting intercultural relations between 
the United States and the nations in which these schools are 
located. 


6. If funds are provided by the United States government, their 
administration and distribution should be through the medium of an 
appropriate voluntary agency in the United States, following a principle 
already established in the United States whereby federal funds are dis- 
tributed to state and local authorities without control of curriculum, 
textbooks, selection of teachers, etc. Such a policy would not only 
follow an established practice in the United States, but would insure 
greater flexibility in administration. 

7. The agency selected should be free, within the general framework 
of the policy determined by the government and its own knowledge of 
the particular situation, to define the details for carrying out the policy, 
and should, of course, assume responsibility for making periodical re- 
ports of expenditures and progress. 
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8. The United States government, in appointing a voluntary agency 
to carry out such projects as it may undertake in the field of educa- 
tional relations abroad, should select an appropriate agency whose com- 
petence to carry out its policy commands its confidence. 

9. In the distribution of funds granted by the United States govern- 
ment, the following policy should be followed in granting aid to United 
States-sponsored schools abroad: 

a. Aid should not be given to schools with an exclusively United 
States enrollment, nor to schools offering an exclusively United 
States curriculum. 

b. Requests for aid from decreasing United States communities 
may be considered on their merits. 

c. Aid should not be given to schools with an exclusively national 
enrollment, offering an exclusively national curriculum, unless 
these schools serve as examples of United States theory and 
practice in education. 

d. Financial aid should not be given to schools sponsored by com- 
mercial firms. Technical and professional assistance, how- 
ever, may be made available to these schools. 

e. Aid may be given to church-connected schools without discrimi- 
nation for professional materials and books, special projects, 
and such other activities as may promote their usefulness to the 
community and their prestige as United States institutions. 
Professional and technical assistance also may be made available 
to these institutions. Financial aid for buildings, equipment, 
and personnel will not be given to church-connected schools. 

f. Aid may be given to independent community schools for pro- 
fessional materials and books, special projects, equipment, and 
teachers’ salaries, in addition to professional and _ technical 
advice and assistance. 

g. Aid for capital expenditures, i.e., buildings and grounds, may 
be made available to independent community schools only 
in emergency circumstances. 


10. The functions of the agency appointed to administer and dis- 
tribute funds for United States schools abroad should include periodical 
investigation of such schools, the recommendation of candidates for 
teaching positions, organization of facilities for teacher education and 
summer workshops at home and abroad, the promotion of teacher ex- 
changes between schools at home and abroad, and the publication of 
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such bulletins as may disseminate information about the activities of 
such schools. 

11. In view of the fact that several departments of the United States 
government and a number of voluntary agencies (e.g., the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Library Association, the 
American Council on Education, and the Institute of International 
Education) are already engaged in promoting different aspects of the 
program of inter-American educational relations, it is desirable that 
conferences of these groups be held from time to time in order to avoid 
any overlapping and to secure cooperation between them. 


While it is obvious that the distribution of these funds to 
American-sponsored schools located in the several Latin 
American countries is closely related to the work of the Inter- 
American Schools Service, it was thought wise to set them 
up as separate enterprises with certain overlapping members 
on the two committees in charge of the projects. Henry 
Grattan Doyle is chairman of the Committee on Financial Aid 
to American Schools in Latin America. Mr. Davis and Miss 
David of the Inter-American Schools Service staff have 
rendered invaluable aid to the committee in carrying on its 
work. 


NATIONAL DISCUSSION CONTEST ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Council again sponsored the National Discussion Con- 
test with funds set aside by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The subject this year was “The 
Bases for Permanent Cooperation among the American Re- 
publics.”’ Any full-time student enrolled in a college, univer- 
sity, teacher education institution, or junior college was eligible 
to enter the contest. Owing to the disturbed conditions caused 
by the war in most higher institutions, including marked de- 
creases in enrollment, there were substantial difficulties to be 
encountered. Nevertheless, local contests were held in 118 
institutions in thirty-six states and the District of Columbia. 
The winners of these local contests received suitably inscribed 
and signed certificates as evidence of their achievement. 
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Each college or university then selected one or two students 
who wrote speech manuscripts, not more than one thousand 
words in length, which were submitted to W. Hayes Yeager, 
director of the contest. These manuscripts were then ap- 
praised by a committee of three judges who selected eight 
manuscripts from each of six regions in the United States. 
The winners of these regional contests came to Washington, 
where at the Pan American Union on the evening of April 14 
the finals were held before an appreciative audience. The 
winners of the regional contests also received an award of 
$500 for study and travel in Mexico during the forthcoming 
summer. 

It is never possible, of course, to make an accurate appraisal 
of a venture of this kind. It is regrettable that conditions 
prevent more interest in a larger number of institutions. 
Nevertheless, to stimulate study among students and to hold 
local contests in more than one hundred colleges and univer- 
sities on a Latin American subject, with attendant publicity in 
connection with the local, regional, and national contests, is 
an achievement in the long and complex process of building 
inter-American understanding and good will. 


ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


At the end of its session in 1943, the Alabama Legislature 
authorized the appointment of a survey commission to make 
a study of the public educational system of the state at all 
levels. The commission received an initial appropriation of 
$25,000, which has subsequently been increased by supplemen- 
tary funds amounting to $10,000. 

After considering their problem at some length, the state 
commission, Hubert Searcy, president of Huntingdon College, 
chairman, requested the assistance of the American Council 
on Education in conducting the survey. The Council there- 
upon nominated Maurice F. Seay, director of the Bureau of 
School Service and head of the department of education of 
the University of Kentucky, as director of research, and a 
board of consultants to study various phases of the educa- 
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tional system, composed of the following persons: C. S. 
Boucher, chancellor, University of Nebraska; John E. Brew- 
ton, dean of the graduate school, George Peabody College; 
Doak S. Campbell, president, Florida State College for Wom- 
en; J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for research of 
the New York State Education Department; John Dale Rus- 
sell, professor of education, University of Chicago; Maurice 
F. Seay and George F. Zook, ex officio. 

The state survey commission promptly accepted these nom- 
inations and the survey is now proceeding. The board of 
consultants and the director of research selected by the Coun- 
cil will submit a report, through the state survey commission, 
to the legislature in January 1945. 

Experience shows that the Council can render a distinct 
service to higher institutions and school systems through 
studies of this character. Up to the present, the following 
educational surveys have been undertaken by the Council: 
Muhlenberg College, Drexel Institute, Utah public institutions 
of higher education, Louisiana State University, and the 
University of Illinois. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The writing of an annual report always affords an oppor- 
tunity to rejoice at such accomplishments as were possible dur- 
ing the year. Naturally, there are mistakes and failures but 
if one profits by them they serve to light the road ahead. I 
am convinced that the Council is coming a little nearer each 
year to the realization of that high purpose which the 
founders had in mind in 1918. If so, it is due to the united 
and self-sacrificing efforts of the members of the Council com- 
mittees and of the Council staff, to each and all of whom I 
feel personally much indebted. It is both a pleasure and a 
privilege for me to be associated in such an important enter- 
prise in American education. 


GEORGE F. Zook 
May 5, 1944 
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Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1943—May 1944 


Books 


Toward Community Understanding 
By Gordon W. Blackwell, for the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. viii + 98 pp. May 1943. 

Teachers Enjoy the Arts 
By Ray N. Faulkner and Helen E. Davis, for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. viii + 57 pp. July 1943. 

Postwar Youth Employment: A Study of Long-Term Trends 
By Paul T. David, for the American Youth Commission. x + 172 
pp. November 1943. 

French Syntax List 
By Richard E. Clark and Lawrence Poston, Jr., for the Committee 
on Modern Languages. Published by Henry Holt and Company. 
xvi + 271 pp. October 1943. 

Teachers for Our Times 
A Statement of Purposes by the Commission on Teacher Education. 
xix + 178 pp. January 1944. 

Evaluation in Teacher Education 
By Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, for the Commission 
on Teacher Education. xii + 368 pp. May 1944. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


Psychological Examination for College Freshmen: 1942 Norms 
Series V, Vol. VII, No. 6. By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone. v + 32 pp. May 1943. 

Higher Education, Philanthropy, and Federal Tax Exemptions 


Series V, Vol. VIII, No. 7. By J. Harold Goldthorpe. v + 40 
pp. May 1944. 


Counseling and Postwar Educational Opportunities 


Series VI, Vol. VIII, No. 5. By the Committee on Student 
Personnel Work. vii + 15 pp. May 1944. 








—————w 
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PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 

The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1943; Janu- 
ary, April, 1944. 

A Brief Statement Regarding the American Council on Education, 

1943-44 

Eight-page folder describing the work of the Council. October 
1943. 

Members of the American Council on Education 
Sixteen-page folder listing the membership of the Council. Octo- 
ber 1943 and February 1944. 

Higher Education and National Defense 
Bulletins Nos. 55 through 66, plus supplements. 

Newsletter of the Commission on Teacher Education 
Published monthly except August and September; last issue 
July 1943. 

Staff Newsletter of the Cooperative Study in General Education 
Occasional bulletin of the Cooperative Study. 

Bulletin of the Committee on Youth Problems 
Three issues in 1943-44. 

Education in the United States 
Edited by I. L. Kandel, for the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Seven illustrated pamphlets in Spanish and Portuguese, to 
be distributed to Latin American educators. November 1943. 


Spanish titles 

1. Organizacion y Administracion de la Educacion en los Estados 
Unidos, por John K. Norton. viii + 36 pp. 

2. Escuelas Maternales y Kindergartens en los Estados Unidos, por 
Winifred E. Bain. vi + 36 pp. 

3. La Educacion Primaria en los Estados Unidos, por Willard E. Els- 
bree. vi + 38 pp. 

4. La Educacion Secundaria en los Estados Unidos, por Paul E. Elicker. 
vi + 42 pp. 

5. La Educacion Superior en los Estados Unidos, por Guy E. Snavely. 
vi + 35 pp. 

6. La Preparacion de los Maestros en los Estados Unidos, por William 
C. Bagley. vi + 39 pp. 
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7. La Educacion Rural en los Estados Unidos, por Frank W. Cyr, 

vi + 41 pp. 
Portuguese titles 

1. Organizagao e Administragdo da Educagdo nos Estados Unidos, 
por John K. Norton. viii + 32 pp. 

2. Escolas Maternais e Jardins de Infancia nos Estados Unidos, por 
Winifred E. Bain. vi + 36 pp. 

3. A Educacaéo Primaria nos Estados Unidos, por Willard S. Elsbee. 
vi + 38 pp. 

4. A Educacéo Secunddria nos Estados Unidos, por Paul E. Elicker. 
vi + 41 pp. 

5. A Educagaéo Superior nos Estados Unidos, por Guy E, Snavely. vi 
+ 33 pp. 

6. A Educagdo dos Professores nos Estados Unidos, por William C, 
Bagley. vi + 35 pp. 

7. 4 Educagdéo Rural nos Estados Unidos, por Frank W. Cyr. vi 
+ 39 pp. 


The Other Americas through Films and Records (revised edition) 
Prepared by the Motion Picture Project with the assistance of the 
Pan American Union. v + 48 pp. June 1943. 

Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials (Part 1) 
By the Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on Inter- 
American Subjects. Preprint of Part I. viii + 42 pp. Janv- 
ary 1944. 

The Cooperative Achievement Tests, 1944 
A new catalogue. 48 pp. November 1943. 
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Toward an IOECD: Some Major 
Issues Involved* 
By WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 


OR THE TIME BEING the letters IOECD have meaning 
F only for a small group of initiates. Yet the day may 

come when they will stand for one of the most es- 
sential parts of the new world organization which is likely 
to emerge from the terror and the suffering of this age. It 
was the International Education Assembly, meeting at Har- 
pers Ferry in September 1943, which first called for the es- 
tablishment of an International Organization of Education 
and Cultural Development. Stressing both “education” and 
“cultural development” as fields in need of international or- 
ganization and support, the conference at Harpers Ferry 
gave new strength to earlier proposals for the creation of an 
international organization of education by relating these pro- 
posals to the work accomplished by various organs of the 
League of Nations in the broader field of intellectual and 
cultural cooperation. 

Two sets of circumstances augur well for the eventual 
creation of an IOECD. On the one hand, there is an ever- 
lengthening list of organizations and groups which are urging 
the setting up of some such international organization. The 
more important among these groups and committees are the 
Liaison Committee on International Education which con- 
vened the Harpers Ferry meetings, the Committee on Inter- 
national Education and Cultural Relations of the American 
Council on Education, the American Association for an In- 
ternational Office for Education, the Universities Committee 
on Postwar International Problems, the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, and the United States Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction. Both the Educational Policies 
Commission and the Committee on International Relations of 


* The opinions expressed in this paper are purely personal, and bear no 


relation to the author’s present official appointment which came into effect after 
completion of the memorandum. 
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the NEA have gone on record as favoring an international 
education organization. The pamphlet, Education and the 
People’s Peace, issued by the Educational Policies Commission 
and distributed in large numbers throughout the country has 
done much to enlist the support of American teachers, school 
administrators, and the general public. Similar service has 
been rendered in Great Britain by the London International 
Assembly and the Council for Education in World Citizen. 
ship, and in Canada by the Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship. 

Even more encouraging are recent developments in the 
governmental realm. Ina release of March 31, 1944, the De- 
partment of State expressed the belief ‘that the participation 
of the United States government in an international program 
for the rebuilding of essential educational and cultural facili- 
ties of the war-torn countries in the period immediately fol- 
lowing hostilities is an important service in the national in- 
terest and in the interest of international security and that 
steps looking to this participation should be taken.” Acting 
on this belief, the State Department sent a delegation of six 
to the meeting of Allied Ministers of Education, held in April 
1944, in London. In the course of this meeting and under the 
chairmanship of Representative Fulbright, a tentative draft 
constitution for a United Nations Organization for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Reconstruction was prepared which is now 
being submitted to the allied and associated governments. It 
is understood that this United Nations organization is to be 
temporary and designed to meet emergency needs only. How- 
ever, a special clause in Section Two of the draft constitution 
lists specifically, as one of the functions of the temporary 
body, studies to be undertaken with a view to developing the 
emergency setup “ultimately into a permanent body with 
broader activities.” In other words, the governmental dele- 
gates to the London conference not only recognized the need 
for a permanent international organization to deal with edu- 
cational and cultural problems but provided a practical way of 
preparing for it. 
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The time has evidently come to go beyond generalities in 
order to arrive at a clearer definition of some of the specific 
issues involved in the creation and maintenance of an IOECD. 
As a matter of fact, there is no dearth of specific proposals. 
Most of the committees and organizations mentioned before 
have produced more or less elaborate documents * which deal 
with matters of principle as well as of detail. An elaborate 
outline of the constitution and procedure of the proposed 
permanent organization was prepared by one of the pioneers 
of the League of Nations in Great Britain, Gwilym Davies, 
honorary director of the Welsh Committee for Education in 
World Citizenship.* Finally, reference must be made to a 





* Joint Commission of the Council for Education in World Citizenship and 
the London International Assembly, Education and the United Nations (London: 
1942; published in the U. S. by the American Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, 1943), pp. 87-90. 

Education and the People’s Peace (Washington: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, May 1943), pp. 30-48. 

Education for International Security, Proposals of the International Educa- 
tion Assembly, Harpers Ferry Meeting, September 1943 (470 Fourth Ave., 
New York: The School Executive), pp. 10-16. 

Walter M. Kotschnig, “Problems of Education after the War,” International 
Conciliation, No. 379 (Second Report of the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace), April 1942, pp. 236-50. 

Edith E. Ware, “Intellectual Cooperation,” ibid., pp. 251-53. 

I. L. Kandel, “Education and the Postwar Settlement,’ International Con- 
ciliation, No. 389 (Third Report of the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace), February 1943, pp. 368-83. 

Universities Committee on Postwar International Problems, Education and 
World Peace (40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston: the Committee, 1943). 

American Association for an International Office for Education (New York, 
1943), leaflet. 

United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction, Proposals, submitted 
to the Institute of the Commission for the Establishment of an International 
Education Office. New York University, December 6, 1943, mimeographed. 

John E. Robbins, International Planning for Education (Ottawa: Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship, April 1944). 


* Gwilym Davies, United Nations Permanent International Organization for 
Education (Cardiff, 1944). This most helpful document was prepared for the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship and the London International As- 
sembly as a basis for further discussion. It is not available for general 
circulation. 
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recent publication * of the International Bureau of Education 
in Geneva in which the deputy director of the bureau offers a 
lucid analysis of past projects for the creation of an inter. 
national education organization. It is a most timely volume 
as it reveals both past achievements and the numerous pitfalls 
and difficulties which must be avoided if present-day plans are 
to become tomorrow’s reality. 

It is not proposed to add in this paper yet another plan or 
project. Nor is it intended to offer an analysis and compari- 
son of all the plans already in existence. Instead, an attempt 
will be made to sharpen some of the issues on which inter- 
national agreement will have to be reached before the per- 
manent organization can come into existence or function 
smoothly and effectively. In this connection, to ask the right 
question may be more important than to know all the answers. 

Although the present paper has been prepared for the Com- 
mittee on International Education and Cultural Relations of 
the American Council on Education, it is not presented as a 
document endorsed by that committee. It is intended simply 
as a basis for discussion by that committee and by all who 
are interested in the place of education and the future of 
cultural relations in the postwar world. 


WHAT’s IN A NAME? 


Modern novelists enjoy this advantage over founders of 
international institutions: they are free to invent intriguing 
titles for their novels even if those titles are only remotely 
related to the content of their books. By contrast, and in 
order to avoid hopeless confusion from the start, the name of 
an international organization should define as nearly as pos- 
sible the scope of its activities. 

In our case we are presented from the outset with a real 


*P. Rossello, Les Précurseurs du Bureau International d’Education, Publica- 
tions du Bureau International d’Education No. 80 (Geneva, 1943). An 
abridged edition of this volume, translated by Marie Butts, is now published 
by Evans Brothers in London, and will shortly be available in the United 
States through the American Council on Education. 
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conflict which was brought into the open as early as 1921. At 
that time both the Council of the League of Nations and later 
on the League Assembly engaged in a prolonged discussion re- 
garding the responsibilities of the League in matters intel- 
lectual and educational.* One school of thought held the time 
to be ripe for the setting up of an international education or- 
ganization which would harness the educational forces of the 
world in the cause of peaceful cooperation among nations. 
Another school of thought was more interested in furthering 
closer cooperation among the intellectual leaders of the world 
and held that the League of Nations had no right to interfere 
with the educational endeavors of the various member states. 
The Council of the League finally adopted a resolution de- 
signed to do justice to both causes: a commission of not more 
than twelve members was to be set up “to study questions of 
international intellectual cooperation and education.”” When 
this resolution came before the Assembly in September 1921, 
it soon became obvious that it had little chance of obtaining 
a unanimous vote. There was strong feeling that any preoc- 
cupation with technical matters of education meant interfer- 
ence with the sovereign rights of nations. More fundamen- 
tally, a large number of delegates obviously did not consider 
problems of education sufficiently important to warrant special 
efforts on the part of the League. Finally, the opposition of 
the British group of nations prevailed: the word “education” 
was dropped from the resolution and the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation came into existence, to be 
followed in 1925 by the creation of the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris. 

These early discussions shaped the fate and determined the 
character of the work of the League not only in the 
field of education but also in matters of intellectual coopera- 
tion. True, the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation and 
its Institute in Paris did bring together some of the outstand- 
ing intellectuals from many countries. The International 


‘Ibid., pp. 141-59 
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Studies Conferences, organized under the auspices of the In. 
stitute and heavily subsidized by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
were highly successful in promoting the scientific study of 
international affairs. ‘The Institute also accomplished useful 
work in such technical fields as cooperation between libraries, 
the protection of copyrights, and the exchange and free entry 
of educational films—the latter through the services of the 
International Cinematographic Institute in Rome. Beyond 
this, the Paris Institute attempted with some success to pro- 
mote, through special studies and meetings, closer coopera- 
tion between the officials in charge of secondary and higher 
education. Efforts were also made to bring about bilateral 
agreements to eliminate from history textbooks chauvinistic 
and biased statements. Within the secretariat of the League 
in Geneva a special section on intellectual cooperation went 
even further and promoted, through the publication of an 
Educational Survey and of special pamphlets, the teaching of 
the ideals of the League of Nations, of peace and international 
cooperation. 

Given more time, these latter activities might in the long 
run have led the League to develop an adequate educational 
organization embedded in the broader frame of intellectual 
and cultural cooperation. As it was, the League failed to 
make a real dent on world education. Its work in the field of 
intellectual cooperation also remained curiously sterile in spite 
of individual achievements.® Too often it either proceeded 
on such an esoteric plane that only rare spirits among the lead- 
ing intellectuals of the world drew any inspiration from it, or 
it confined itself to merely technical studies and activities 


*For an excellent, condensed account of the achievements and difficulties 
of the League in the field of international intellectual cooperation see: Gwilym 
Davies, Intellectual Cooperation between the Two Wars (London: Council 
for Education in World Citizenship, 1943). 

Another penetrating analysis will be found in I. L. Kandel, Intellectual Co- 
operation: National and International (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944, for the National Committee of 
the U.S.A. on International Intellectual Cooperation). 
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which failed to impress anybody except the technicians en- 
gaged in them. 

The International Bureau of Education, created in 1925 as 
a private venture and reorganized with governmental support 
in 1929, did not fill the gap left by the refusal of the League 
to deal fully with educational problems. The Bureau did an 
outstanding job in collecting information on educational de- 
velopments throughout the world. It produced some eighty 
general surveys and monographs. Its international confer- 
ences on public education were attended by delegates from an 
increasing number of countries. Forty-three countries were 
represented at the conference in 1938. The organization of 
educational exhibitions and of a special section on children’s 
literature rounded out its work. In spite of all these achieve- 
ments it cannot be said, alas, that the Bureau influenced in 
any profound way the educational development of the various 
countries. Without laboring the point it may be suggested 
that this lack of success was to a large extent due to the same 
reasons which paralyzed the work of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation and its Institute in Paris: the artificial 
separation of education from general intellectual issues and 
problems of cultural development. By confining itself strictly 
to educational problems in the narrow sense of the word, the 
Geneva Bureau became essentially concerned with the tech- 
niques rather than the purposes of education, which latter can 
be seen clearly only as part of the general intellectual pattern 
and cultural climate of a given age. In concentrating on 
techniques of education and related problems of organization, 
the Bureau attained such a high degree of “neutrality” that 
even Nazi Germany found it possible to “collaborate” to 
the full. 

Given this background, there should be little hesitation re- 
garding the scope of whatever international organization of 
intellectual cooperation and education is to be created. To 
put the question is to answer it: only an organization which 
combines attention both to cultural relations and to education 
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will ever be effective. Education derives its purposes and di- 
rection from the intellectual and cultural setting within which 
it functions and, in turn, it serves as the medium for the trans- 
mission and growth of intellectual achievements and cultural 
values. The one without the other is doomed to statistics and 
sterility. 

This point cannot be made strongly enough, considering 
that most of the plans of the various groups mentioned above 
concentrate on the creation of an international education or- 
ganization, and are paying only scant attention to the broader 
issues of cultural cooperation. This is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that the Fascist powers have demonstrated to the world 
the immense possibilities of the use of education in shaping the 
outlook and policies of national communities and with that 
the importance of education for the maintenance of peace. It 
would nevertheless be disastrous if the new world organiza- 
tion concentrated on educational issues to the neglect or ex- 
clusion of general problems of intellectual and cultural 
cooperation. 

Hence also our preference for the name coined by the In- 
ternational Education Assembly: Jnternational Organization 
of Education and Cultural Development. In the natural se- 
quence of events it may well be that this organization will 
first be created as a United Nations Organization of Educa- 
tion and Cultural Development, but there seems to be general 
agreement that as a permanent organization it should be 
truly international and not exclusive of any country. More 
will have to be said on this subject under the heading of 
membership. 


Ams 


Greatness in individuals and in institutions is determined by 
the ends and purposes for which they live and exist. The more 
picayune the ends, the smaller are the men who hold them, 
however they may busy themselves with all kinds of activities. 
The wider the horizons, the bigger the vision, the better are 
the chances for truly creative work, provided the vision is 
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clear and the horizons are not blurred in a haze of sentimen- 
tality and wishfulness. 

Several of the present-day plans for an IOECD reveal the 
vision and courage which come to those who are gripped by 
compelling ideas. There is a clear realization of what is at 
stake. To quote the words of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission : 

For as surely as the earth turns, force and violence shall be the law; 
and wars of cataclysmic destruction shall be the penalty; and blood 
and tears shall be the inheritance of that people who neglect to learn 
and to teach that the earth has grown smaller, that all men on it are 
fundamentally alike, that no human being need now lack food or 
shelter, and that science has made it necessary for men to live at 
peace if they want to live at all.® 
Equally farsighted are the ideas expressed in a statement of 
the Allied Ministers of Education meeting in London: 

To deprive any part of the interdependent modern world of the cul- 
tural resources, human and material, through which its children are 
trained and its people informed, is to destroy to that extent the common 
knowledge and the mutual understanding upon which the peace of 
the world and its security must rest.’ 

In other words, it is not education or cultural relations per 
se which are to be furthered but security, peace, and human 
welfare. For educators or other intellectuals to meet may be 
a delectable pastime but their meetings will have failed unless 
they result in a strengthening of the forces which. make for 
human welfare. 

Thus, again, there should be little difficulty about the formu- 
lation of the aims of the organization. Gwilym Davies 
states them as follows: “The advancement of knowledge and 
the furtherance of human welfare through education in all 
countries throughout the world.” It is an admirable state- 
ment which, however, might be slightly amended. There is 
such a thing as knowledge without understanding. Besides, 
the exclusive emphasis on “education” might again lead to an 


* Education and the People’s Peace, p. 23. 
" Department of State, Bulletin, May 6, 1944, p. 414. 
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artificial restriction of the work of the IOECD. The state. 
ment of aims might, therefore, read this way: ‘The advance. 
ment of knowledge and understanding and the furtherance of 
human welfare through education and improved cultural rela- 
tions among the nations of the world.” 


FUNCTIONS AND METHODS 

Any attempt at defining in detail the functions of the pro- 
posed organization presents a grave dilemma. On the one 
hand, too detailed a statement of functions might easily 
become a straitjacket, severely hampering the growth of the 
organization and preventing it from adjusting easily to the 
needs of a rapidly changing world. On the other hand, the 
very breadth of the scope of the ILOECD, as outlined earlier, 
makes it imperative that its functions be clearly stated, lest 
the organization scatter its energies in an almost unlimited 
field. 

Fortunately, in the light of all the available literature, a 
fairly adequate picture of the chief functions of the organi- 
zation is slowly taking shape. By proceeding carefully be- 
tween the all-too-general and the all-too-specific it becomes 
possible to draw up a chart of functions.*® 

The IOECD might act as: 

1. A center of consultation, a “meeting ground” for the 
leaders in the educational and cultural life of all nations. It is 
to bring together representatives of public and private educa- 
tion, of learned societies and of teachers organizations, of 
cultural societies, of museums and libraries, of authors, musi- 
cians, and other artists, of publishers and of producers in the 
field of the radio and the cinematographic arts—in a word, of 
all those individuals and organizations who are the chief 
agents of cultural activities, be it as “producers” or as “‘dis- 
tributors.” Special attention should be paid to the sadly 
neglected field of adult education. 


* At this point we are particularly indebted to Gwilym Davies whose outline 
of functions contained in his draft constitution is both comprehensive and 
well organized. 
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2. A center of information, which will collect and make 
available information on the major activities of the various 
cultural agents listed under the first point. 

3. A research center, stimulating, coordinating, or itself 
undertaking researches into the theory and practice of educa- 
tion and its instruments (including press, radio, and films), 
insofar as education influences the conduct of nations toward 
each other; as well as research into the theory and practice of 
cultural interchanges in general (for instance, the use of 
translations and international expositions, the effectiveness of 
the exchange of people and cultural materials between na- 
tions, of international travel, etc.). 

4. A bureau of standards, working for the establishment 
of minimum standards in education and related fields to pre- 
vent the use of educational and cultural instruments for the 
disruption of good-neighborly international relations. Under 
this heading falls the promotion—through research, consul- 
tation, and the drafting and eventual acceptance of interna- 
tional conventions—of unbiased study materials, of textbooks, 
and other educational aids which will make for mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. By implication, this might be in- 
terpreted as meaning that the IOECD should be given an 
appraisal function and the means to insure the observance of 
accepted standards. ‘The Educational Policies Commission 
in its statement is most explicit on the procedure to be fol- 
lowed: , 


The agency should have one clear-cut appraisal function. It should 
be solemnly charged with the duty of studying textbooks, syllabuses, 
and teaching materials, used or proposed for use in any and all 
countries, in order to determine whether their effect would be aggres- 
sive, militaristic, or otherwise dangerous to the peace of the world. All 
nations should agree to refrain from such instruction and to submit 
copies of all textbooks and teaching materials to the international 
agency. As a permanent policy, the United Nations should not 
ask any of the defeated nations to submit to any educational appraisal 
which they are not prepared equally to undergo. 

Refusal of any nation to make its teaching materials available for 
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study, or any effort to disguise, delay, or withhold them, should be 
promptly publicized by the international agency for education. 

In the event that the experts of the agency should conclude that, in 
their opinion, instruction dangerous to the peace of the world is oc- 
curring, the agency should file a notice to that effect with the govern- 
ment of the country concerned, citing as concretely as possible the prac- 
tices or teachings that are objectionable. Full opportunity for discus- 
sion and conference should be provided, but cases of this kind should 
not be allowed to drag on indefinitely. If no adjustments are made 
in a reasonable period of time, a full report on the matter should be 
submitted, together with documents and evidence, to whatever over-all 
agency may be established to deal with international affairs in general. 

The international agency for education should be required to make 
this report public. The government of the country involved should 
also have the opportunity to file a brief, stating its position, with the 
general international agency. It would also have, of course, the op- 
portunity to make public its side of the case. 

The specific responsibilities of the international agency for education 
should not extend beyond investigation, discussion, public report, and 
referral to the general international agency.® 


At this point the Educational Policies Commission adds 
that “‘it is to be hoped, of course, that instances of war-aimed 
teachings would seldom, or never, arise—that the certainty 
of exposure would act as a sufficient deterrent.’ This after- 
thought would seem to reveal some uneasiness as to the prac- 
ticability of procedure. Admittedly, the world in its present 
stage cannot do without “policemen.” At the same time it is 
certain that in the field of education and of cultural relations 
repressive measures are even more difficult to apply than in 
other fields, for the simple reason that in matters educational 
and cultural it is more than ordinarily onerous to obtain 
agreement as to what constitutes an offense. What in one’s 
own case may appear as an expression of noble patriotism 
may to others look suspiciously like warmongering. 

In the present state of international morality there is no 
final answer to this problem, except to say that the IOECD 
will be the more effective the more it concentrates on creating 


* Education and the People’s Peace, pp. 39-40. 
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universally accepted standards, rather than on trying to en- 
force standards which are differently interpreted by each 
nation. This does not exclude repressive action—and it cer- 
tainly should have been taken in a case of such flagrant vio- 
lation of all standards of decency as was embodied in Nazi 
education and propaganda—but the fact remains that the 
world at large is still far from agreeing on what represents 
the right kind of education for peace and human welfare. 
Standards have to be created, and the more firmly they are 
rooted in a mutual understanding of the educational and intel- 
lectual leaders of the world, the less need there will be to 
enforce them. 

5. An administrative center, or a clearinghouse to facili- 
tate the exchange of men and ideas from country to country. 
This goes beyond the information function listed under the 
second point and includes the promotion of the exchanges of 
teachers and students, of artists and writers; the encourage- 
ment of international travel by conventions aiming at reduc- 
tion of fares and less red tape in the issuing of visas; other 
conventions covering the free entry of books, educational 
films, and scientific apparatus. The International Education 
Assembly clearly formulated this particular function: “En- 
courage the adoption of treaties, postal agreements, tariff 
regulations, and travel arrangements which will facilitate 
the international interchange of ideas, cultural and scientific 
materials, and also of students, teachers, and representatives 
of all fields of science and culture.” *° 

In addition to these five major functions which would ap- 
pear essential if the IOECD is to attain its global ends, there 
are quite a number of other functions which have been sug- 
gested at one time or another but which are either less im- 
portant or of a more controversial nature. Among the latter 
is a suggestion made by the Joint Committee of the Council 
for Education in World Citizenship and the London Interna- 
tional Assembly, and more fully elaborated by Gwilym 


” Education for International Security, p. 15. 
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Davies. According to this proposal the IOECD would act as 
a permanent educational assistance board to: 


(a) assist the governments of the liberated countries in rebuilding 
their systems of education; (4) assist countries which request help in 
the improvement of their programs of education after the model of the 
precedent set in 1931 by the government of the Chinese Republic in 
its request to the Council of the League of Nations for educational 
guidance in educational reconstruction in China; (c) assist in the ad- 
vancement of education in territories inhabited by peoples not yet able 
to govern themselves in the strenuous conditions of the modern world. 

In all cases where grants-in-aid are made, the organization shall 
have the right to demand satisfactory guarantees that the grants will 
be devoted exclusively to the specific objects for which they are 
designed. 


This proposal modeled upon the practices of the Board of 
Education in England and Wales is likely to run into heavy 
weather. Assistance to the governments of the liberated 
countries is, of course, already an accepted fact but is a func- 
tion of the temporary United Nations agency rather than of 
a permanent IOECD. Direct financial assistance to other 
countries is likely to remain a beautiful but pious wish. There 
is little evidence of a country’s being willing, in ordinary 
times, to vote funds for the education of people in foreign 
countries, and if it did it would be likely to attach so many 
strings to the grants that acceptance of such funds would be- 
come either impossible or undesirable. Besides, the govern- 
ments of the big powers which exercise influence or control 
over the various undeveloped areas of the world are likely 
to oppose any “‘interference’’ on the part of outsiders. Thus, 
the proposition would only become feasible if, through an ex- 
tension and a strengthening of the mandate system, these ter- 
ritories were brought under direct international control. 

The reference to the Chinese “precedent’”’ is both some- 
what misleading and at the same time very helpful. It is mis- 
leading because, to our knowledge, the Council of the League 
was not asked to provide funds for Chinese education but to 
make available Chinese funds, owed to the League, for the 
employment of foreign experts who were to advise the 
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Chinese government. The example is helpful because it points 
up the possible advisory services which might be rendered by 
the IOECD. There are numerous precedents proving that 
governments are perfectly willing and eager to avail them- 
selves of the expert counsel of foreign educators and that such 
services are willingly given. It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that in the future such services might, in part at 
least, be financed internationally. In this restricted sense the 
IOECD might indeed become a “permanent educational as- 
sistance board’ provided the financial obligations involved 
are kept to a minimum. 

Yet even such restricted services may run into considerable 
difficulties. It will be remembered, to quote the Chinese prece- 
dent again, that the report of the League of Nations experts 
who were sent to China gave rise to a spirited controversy in 
which Stephen Duggan upheld the American point of view 
against the League experts who criticized American influence 
in Chinese education. This is not the place to enter into the 
merits of the conflicting views. Enough has been said to show 
that even “international experts’’ are not necessarily free from 
national preconceptions and prejudice. Perhaps the best way 
of assisting in the educational development of various coun- 
tries would be to enable some of the ablest educators of these 
countries to study abroad, with the idea that they will be best 
suited to adapt and apply their newly gained knowledge to 
their own communities. 

Another issue which is sure to create a great deal of further 
discussion is the protection of intellectual rights. It is of par- 
ticular interest to Americans, since the whole issue of copy- 
rights was on more than one occasion placed on the agenda of 
the annual meetings of the International Committee of In- 
tellectual Cooperation by the American members. To con- 
tinue to work for the international protection of the fruits of 
intellectual labor may well be included among the functions 
of the IOECD as an administrative center or clearinghouse. 

The broader issue of safeguarding the professional stand- 
ing and the social and economic position of educators and in- 
tellectual workers in general is more difficult. Undoubtedly, 
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there is a close connection between professional standards and 
the socio-economic position of intellectual workers. Low pro- 
fessional standards usually correspond to low incomes and in- 
ferior social position. It is also evident that the lofty aims 
of the IOECD can be realized only if the cultural agents in 
the various countries enjoy both prestige and security. From 
this point of view the LOECD has a primordial interest in the 
social and economic position of intellectual workers. On the 
other hand, this position depends to no mean degree on the 
general conditions of labor in a given country. In this sense 
intellectual workers are justified in looking to the International 
Labor Organization for help. Under these circumstances it 
is to be hoped that a close cooperation—perhaps in the form 
of an interorganizational committee—can be brought about be- 
tween the two organizations. Some such cooperation was es- 
tablished with good results between the old Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation and the International Labor Office, with 
the latter doing the lion’s share of the work.” 

Several plans for an international office of education pro- 
vide for the establishment and the maintenance of one or sev- 
eral “international universities.” In more than one sense 
these proposals are a sad commentary on our existing universi- 
ties. They imply that the universities of the world have be- 
come altogether national in character and are bound to re- 
main parochial in nature. Yet even a cursory survey of exist- 
ing institutions of higher learning throughout the world re- 
veals that up to the outbreak of World War II, and even be- 
yond September 1939, not only such universities as the Sor- 
bonne, Oxford and Cambridge, Harvard and Princeton, but 
many smaller universities and colleges retained strong inter- 
national aspects—in the treatment of subject matter as well as 
in the composition of their faculties and student bodies. 
Firmly rooted in national soil, they nevertheless partook of 
the international world of thought and learning. If the 


“For an exposition of the more purely educational interests of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization see David H. Blelloch, “Labour and Educa- 
tion in the Post-War World,” Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America (July 1943), pp. 1044-59. 
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IOECD is at all successful in the encouragement of teacher 
and student exchanges after the war these international ele- 
ments in higher learning are bound to be strengthened—and 
there will be thousands of “international’’ universities and col- 
leges instead of some one or two artificial creations. These 
comments do not preclude the setting up of special interna- 
tional institutes (particularly for teachers) which might be 
held under the auspices of the LOECD. 

The specter of an “international auxiliary language” is also 
haunting several of the planners, particularly since Mr. 
Churchill’s Harvard address. Suffice it to say that all at- 
tempts to “create’’ an international language, auxiliary or 
otherwise, have met with dismal failure in the past. More 
important than this, all the existing evidence seems to indicate 
that English is rapidly becoming the “auxiliary” language of 
vast millions. Some 400 to 500 million people in this world 
are already able to understand English, which has become the 
first foreign language taught in the secondary schools on the 
European continent, in Asia, and in Latin America. To charge 
the IOECD with the promotion of an international language 
would mean bringing in the midwife after the baby was born. 
It would appear much more appropriate for the LOECD as 
a center of cultural development to urge, wherever possible, 
the study of several foreign languages and of the cultures to 
which they give access. 

This list of possible functions is admittedly formidable. 
There is real danger that by trying to do justice to all, the new 
IOECD might do justice to none of its manifold functions. 
Or, it might develop into a mammoth organization ruled by 
the dead hand of bureaucracy. The first danger can be met, at 
least in part, by not forcing the pace in the setting up of the 
organization, in all its branches, so as to allow for natural 
growth. It might even prove desirable to establish a list of 
priorities in order to tackle first things first, though it is likely 
to prove difficult to reach agreement as to the urgency of the 
various problems. ‘The creation of functional subdivisions 
within the organization would also help (see p. 281). The 
danger of overorganization can be circumscribed by having it 
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clearly understood that it should be the prime task of the 
IOECD to stimulate and support efforts on the part of private 
and official agencies in the fields of education and of cultural 
endeavor rather than to take over their work. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Who should belong to the IOECD? The temporary 
agency projected at the London conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education is to be open “‘to all the United Nations and As- 
sociated Nations and to such other nations as shall be ac- 
cepted by the Assembly, upon application thereto, after the 
cessation of hostilities with the Axis.” This leaves the door 
open to the eventual acceptance of all nations. 

Davies stipulates: ‘Membership of the Educational Organ- 
ization will include all the members of the International Au- 
thority. Membership will be immediately open to all coun- 
tries neutral in the 1939 World War and, as soon as humanly 
possible, to the Axis countries on an equal footing with all the 
other members.”’ The Educational Policies Commission also 
holds that “the international agency for education . . . should 
admit to membership only those nations that are already par- 
ticipating in the international society.” 

By a curious contrast, most of the countries participating in 
the work of the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation previous to the outbreak of the war had reached 
the conclusion that membership in the Institute should be di- 
vorced from membership in the international over-all organi- 
zation, that is, the League of Nations. An Intergovernmental 
Conference with representatives from forty-five countries, con- 
vened in December 1938, in Paris, approved the so-called “‘In- 
ternational Act,” which states explicity that ‘‘the work of in- 
tellectual cooperation is independent of politics and based en- 
tirely on the principle of universality.” ** Hence any country, 


* George F. Zook, “Report of the Annual Meeting of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, July 17-22, 1939” (New York: National 
Committee of U. S. A. on International Intellectual Cooperation, 1939), mimeo- 
graphed. 
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whether a member of the League or not, could become a party 
to the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. This divorce of 
Institute membership from membership in the League was to 
some extent based upon the precedent created by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, membership in which was origi- 
nally confined to members of the League (Article 387 of the 
Treaty of Versailles). Yet, in the course of its eighteenth 
session, the International Labor Conference unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution under which the United States was invited 
to full membership in the ILO, “‘it being understood that such 
acceptance involves only those rights and obligations provided 
for in the constitution of the organization and shall not in- 
volve any obligations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.”” On this understanding the United States accepted 
membership on August 20, 1934. By the same token, Japan 
remained a member of the ILO even after withdrawing from 
the League. 

These precedents clearly indicate the complexity of the 
problem. It was obviously in the interest of the ILO to 
secure America’s participation. It was also in the interest of 
closer international cooperation in general, as there can be 
little doubt that American cooperation in the ILO helped to 
prepare for a fuller cooperation of the United States in other 
international fields. On the other hand, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the “cooperation” of Nazi Germany or of Fascist 
Italy in the work of the Paris Institute, if it had become ef- 
fective under the International Act, would have been desirable. 
It is all very well to speak of intellectual cooperation as “‘in- 
dependent of politics and based on the principle of universal- 
ity,’ but how is any real cooperation possible with the govern- 
ment of a country which denies the very existence of a princi- 
ple of universality in intellectual endeavor or in any other 
field? 

Thus, as a matter of principle, much is to be said for the ar- 
gument of the Educational Policies Commission, which wants 
to make membership in the IOECD contingent on member- 
ship in the international over-all organization and which rea- 
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sons that a “program of international education presumes vol- 
untary acceptance of the ideals of international cooperation.” 
The commission continues: “If any nation is unwilling to ac- 
cept these principles, it would be best to know it at once’— 
and to act accordingly. 

Much is to be said, however, for the position of the Inter- 
national Education Assembly, which argued that “the desir- 
able relationship of an international organization for educa- 
tion and cultural development to an international political 
organization cannot be judged until the nature of the general 
international organization is determined.” It is, after all, not 
beyond the realm of possibility that the new international or- 
ganization, at least in its early stages, may be tailored to fit 
the needs of the bigger powers, in which case some of the 
smaller countries might prefer a more or less independent 
IOECD, within which they could meet with the bigger powers 
on a footing of real equality. 

At any rate, it has been the policy of this country and of 
Great Britain to proceed piecemeal with the creation of a 
world organization (the Food Conference, the establishment 
of UNRRA, the temporary United Nations Organization for 
Educational and Cultural Reconstruction, the Monetary Con- 
ference) which makes for the setting up of separate organiza- 
tions devoted to distinct tasks. For all practical purposes this 
is probably the best procedure. In the interest of a lasting 
peace it is to be hoped, however, that eventually these different 
organizations and agencies will be combined in one truly uni- 
versal organization in which the vast majority of countries, if 
not all of them, will share as full members. 


STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 


The draft constitution of the temporary United Nations 
Organization for Educational and Cultural Reconstruction 
provides for an assembly with representation and votes for 
all member states, an executive board to be elected by the as- 
sembly, and an international secretariat. It is to be anticipated 
that the permanent organization will be constructed along 
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similar lines, as most of the available blueprints envisage this 
kind of structure. 

The general acceptance of the principle of equal represen- 
tation, irrespective of population or area, is most encouraging. 
It shows a recognition of the fact that education and cultural 
achievement are not a function of size or total population 
figures. As the Educational Policies Commission put it, ‘‘Den- 
mark might well furnish as useful and able representatives as 
the United States; Switzerland, as China; Greece, as Russia.” 
From a very practical point of view, equal representation of 
large and small countries will minimize any danger of the 
larger powers using the new organization as a vehicle of cul- 
tural imperialism. It will help to frustrate any attempts to 
impose upon the world any one cultural pattern. 

This safeguard is particularly important as the IOECD is 
to be definitely governmental in character. This is to be wel- 
comed as past experience has shown that no private efforts 
will ever be adequate to tackle the enormous tasks which await 
the new organization. On the other hand, there is undoubt- 
edly some danger that the government-appointed delegates 
to the assembly may be put under pressure by their own gov- 
ernments to be guided by the general foreign policies of their 
respective countries, whether they be cooperative, imperialis- 
tic, or otherwise, rather than by the purposes for which the 
IOECD is to stand. Equal representation will offset any such 
trends. 

Another way of minimizing this danger is to make sure that 
a majority of the delegates are selected from the leading edu- 
cational and cultural organizations of the member states. Sev- 
eral of the proposed plans provide for five delegates from each 
country, all of them to be appointed by the chief executive of 
the country concerned. Only two of them, however, would 
be government representatives in the narrow sense of the word 
(parliamentarians, senators, or office holders), while three 
delegates would be selected from among the leaders of educa- 
tional or cultural organizations within the country. In this 
way it is hoped that professional interests and views will pre- 
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vail over purely political considerations. It is furthermore 
suggested that in each country permanent national commissions 
of the IOECD should be created to nominate candidates for 
appointment as delegates to the international assembly and to 
coordinate the work of national educational, and cultural or- 
ganizations insofar as their activities would be related to the 
work of the IOECD. 

The creation of such commissions, while undoubtedly of 
great importance, is likely to encounter considerable difficul- 
ties. They may be somewhat similar to the National Commit- 
tees on Intellectual Cooperation which were created in many 
countries after the last war to collaborate in the cultural ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations. The mode of formation 
and the composition of the commissions, however, is bound 
to differ from country to country. Wherever possible, that is, 
wherever there exist strong educational and cultural organi- 
zations, the majority of the members of the commission might 
be elected by these organizations with additional members 
being appointed by the chief executive. In the absence of 
strong representative organizations, the majority or all the 
members of the national commission might have to be ap- 
pointed by the government. To allow substantial leeway in 
these matters is essential, if the national commissions are to 
reflect the living reality of educational and cultural life in a 
given country. Gwilym Davies proposes that each national 
commission should include twenty members, all of whom 
would be appointed by the minister of education of the country 
or by its chief executive. This would mean building up the 
new organization from the top down rather than from the 
bottom up. The latter is not only better democratic proce- 
dure but would assure the IOECD of that real grass-root sup- 
port which the whole organization of intellectual cooperation 
of the League never enjoyed. 

As stated before, the actual structure of the international 
organization is fairly well agreed upon. ‘The assembly or 
general conference, composed of five delegates from each 
member state, is to be the over-all authority, meeting once a 
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year. In making recommendations or drafting conventions 
it might be well to follow, with adaptations, the procedures 
adoped for the International Labor Organization (Articles 
403-408 of the Treaty of Versailles). The assembly will ap- 
point the executive board or governing body. 

There is one point, however, regarding the assembly which 
deserves special consideration. As pointed out earlier, the 
scope of the organization is to be very broad and it would 
therefore appear desirable to provide for some functional 
subdivisions within the assembly itself. Concretely speaking, 
and following the procedure of parliamentary bodies and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, much of the actual work 
of the assembly will have to be accomplished in commissions 
which might be set up on a permanent basis. Six such com- 
missions suggest themselves dealing with (1) formal education 
on all levels, (2) the instruments of mass education (radio, 
films, press, libraries, museums), (3) collaboration in the field 
of science, (4) the creative arts, (5) problems of administra- 
tion (exchanges, travel facilities, copyrights, etc.), (6) finance. 
These divisions within the assembly would correspond to di- 
visions within the secretariat. 

Davies suggests that the governing body, which is to meet at 
least twice a year, is “to consist of sixteen members, eight to 
be representatives of the governments represented on the con- 
ference, and eight to be representatives of the educational 
associations and interests represented on the conference.” 
This division, which assures the governments of 50 percent of 
the seats on the governing board, takes account of the realities 
of the situation: in most cases recommendations and draft 
conventions produced by the IOECD will have to be acted 
upon by governments and it is therefore to be expected that 
they will insist on adequate representation on the governing 
board. Whether the number of members is sixteen, or less, or 
more is of minor importance provided the governing body is 
kept sufficiently small not to be unwieldy. To our knowledge, 
none of the serious proposals for an IOECD suggest that 
there should be permanent seats for certain countries on the 
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governing body as is the case for the ILO governing board 
and the Council of the League. In the light of what has been 
said earlier, the creation of such privileges would patently 
violate the idea of equal representation and would hardly be 
in the best interests of an educational and cultural organi- 
zation. 

The governing board should be responsible for the agenda 
of all meetings of the assembly and for the conduct of the 
current business of the organization. It would control the 
secretariat and appoint its director. It goes without saying 
that the secretariat, in order to be effective, should be built up 
as an international civil service agency. While the staff would 
obviously be international in its composition, its members 
should be selected, above all, on the basis of merit and ability 
and not on the basis of nationality. Their first allegiance must 
be to the organization which they serve and the purposes for 
which it stands. 

As suggested before (see p. 275), the IOECD is certain 
to fail if it attempts to become a superorganization, super- 
seding and eventually eliminating already existing interna- 
tional organizations in the realm of education and culture.” 
On the contrary, it should do everything possible to activate 
these organizations and to avail itself of their counsel and sup- 
port. It should encourage the creation of new international 
organizations, particularly of teachers in those fields of learn- 
ing which bear upon international relations (foreign lan- 
guages, history, civics, etc.). A consultative body might be 
created within the IOECD of representatives of all the major 
international organizations which pursue educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural ends. Here again a precedent can be found 
in the Association of Major International Organizations 
which functioned within the framework of the Institute of 


% One of the few exceptions to this general rule is the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva which, for obvious reasons, should be absorbed in the 
new organization. The experience of the Geneva Bureau and the work it has 
accomplished may well become one of the biggest assets of the proposed 
IOECD. 
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Intellectual Cooperation in Paris.** By the same token, the 
various divisions within the secretariat of the LOECD should 
be free to surround themselves, with the approval of the 
governing body, with technical committees of experts. 


FINANCE 


The principle of equal representation cannot be applied to 
the problem of finance. It is both futile and unjust to expect 
Switzerland and Denmark to contribute financially as much as 
the United States or Great Britain if the organization is to be 
adequately financed. Besides, the benefits to be derived from 
the work of the LOECD in terms of improved cultural oppor- 
tunities, greater security, and a greater measure of human wel- 
fare will be proportionately greater for large countries. In 
the case of the big powers the happiness of 70 or 100 or 150 
million people is at stake, contrasted with the welfare of a few 
million people in the smaller nations. At the same time, to 
base the size of contributions entirely on size of population 
would also cause injustice, as a country like China obviously 
does not dispose of riches in keeping with the number of her 
people. Some quota system, to be revised from time to time, 
will therefore have to be worked out which takes all these ele- 
ments into account. Similar quotas have been worked out re- 
cently for contributions to the work of UNRRA. 

The finances needed cannot be determined at this point. 
Although substantial, they are not likely to prove onerous for 
any one country. The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
in Paris, since 1926, was almost exclusively financed by the 
French government, which contributed approximately $100,- 
000 a year in addition to the premises at the Palais Royal. It 
can safely be said that if each of the governments, in the 
future, made an effort comparable to this past effort of France, 


“It might prove a desirable alternative or a supplement to this proposal 
to have a representative each of these major international organizations sit with 
the assembly or general conference, with or without a vote. It would be for 
the assembly or the council to select the international organizations eligible 
for such representatisa. 
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the financial position of the IOECD would be amply assured. 

There is no valid reason why, in addition to regular con- 
tributions from the member states, the IOECD should not be 
entitled to receive additional contributions and grants from 
other sources such as foundations, international and national 
organizations, or even private individuals, provided the deter- 
mination of the use of these funds was left exclusively to the 
discretion of the governing body. 


LOCATION 


To ask where the seat or headquarters of the organization 
should be established may appear both premature and of 
minor importance. Yet the question is thoroughly relevant 
and, for that reason, cannot be asked too early. The very 
fact that the seat of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
was in Paris moulded its character and work in the image of 
French institutions and French thought. The French language 
and French approaches and formulations dominated Institute- 
sponsored discussions and publications. This French predomi- 
nance was, of course, further strengthened by the singular in- 
difference to the activities of the Institute displayed by most 
of the other countries, certainly by the Anglo-Saxon world. 
Any attacks, therefore, on the French people and their govern- 
ment for having “monopolized” the organization of intellec- 
tual cooperation of the League and for having abused it as a 
means of French cultural imperialism recoil, to a large extent, 
on the accusers. There would have been no Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation without the generosity of the French 
government, which reflected the traditional respect of the 
French for intellectual and cultural values. | 

The fact remains, however, that the Institute did become es- 
sentially French in character and thus failed to represent ade- 
quately the intellectual views and cultural aspirations of other 
countries. Once it was established in Paris, the focal point of 
one of the most exquisite and pervasive civilizations of the 
world, it was bound to absorb and reflect, above all, that 
civilization. 
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If any further proof is needed that the seat of an interna- 
tional organziation profoundly influences its character, refer- 
ence may be made to the International Cinematographic In- 
stitute, which was “‘farmed out” by the League of Nations to 
the Italian Fascist government and which had its seat in Rome. 
Its work reflected the bombast and the ineffectiveness which 
the world has learned to expect from Mussolini and his 
cohorts. 

Most documents which bear upon the creation of an 
IOECD assume that it will have its central office or secretariat 
at the seat of the international authority emerging from this 
war. This is a debatable question which for the time being 
must remain open. In the absence of a clear idea of the even- 
tual nature of the international authority it is only possible to 
consider what type of locality would best serve the purposes 
of the IOECD, whether it is to be an integral part of the 
over-all organization or not. 

Three considerations are of paramount importance. First, 
the IOECD should find its home in a locality which is not only 
politically neutral (that is, which has no political aspirations 
beyond safeguarding its own security and which is not sufh- 
ciently powerful to be considered a threat by any other coun- 
try), but which is not identified with any one powerful and 
pervasive cultural pattern. Second, and by inference, it should 
lie at the crossways of as many cultural influences as possible. 
It will contribute to the vitality and effectiveness of the 
IOECD if it is exposed to strong intellectual and cultural 
cross-currents. Third, neutrality should not mean indifference. 
In other words, the citizens of the locality to be chosen as the 
seat of the organization should themselves be vitally inter- 
ested in intellectual and cultural activities and should them- 
selves be making important contributions in the field of culture 
and education. 

These are difficult conditions to meet. There are many 
places which would satisfy one or two of these requirements, 
but very few which meet all three. Europe, more than other 
continents, continues to be the battleground of ideas and civili- 
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zations, and there can therefore be little doubt that Europe 
may lay first claim to the honor of receiving the headquarters 
of the LOECD. Within Europe, Switzerland would continue 
to appear the most likely choice. She is neutral, as defined 
above; at the crossways of the chief European civilizations, 
which have left their imprint on the civilizations of many non- 
European countries; and she has herself an outstanding record 
in cultural and educational achievement. Add to this the fact 
that several of the cities of Switzerland, particularly Geneva, 
have played host to international organizations for a great 
many years, and an excellent case can be made for locating the 
IOECD in Switzerland, and preferably in Geneva. It is al- 
ready the home of the International Bureau of Education, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be absorbed in the new agency. 

Other strong candidates are the Netherlands and Belgium, 
both of which have been among the pioneers of international 
cooperation. Their eligibility will depend, to some extent, on 
the degree of independence of which they can be assured under 
the general peace settlement. If they should become part of 
some regional arrangement under predominantly French or 
British influence, some opposition might develop on the part 
of other countries. 

A case might also be made for such a city as Vienna, which 
would have the advantage of proximity to the Slavic world 
while being definitely in the cultural sphere of Western Eu- 
rope. The choice of Vienna would, of course, depend on the 
extent to which, after the war, Austria can be neutralized and 
freed, not only from Nazi influence but from any trace of 
German domination. 

In the long run, branch offices of the IOECD should be 
opened in other parts of the world, thus following the example 
of the ILO and of the health organization of the League of 
Nations. One ought to function somewhere in the Far East, 
possibly in Singapore or in Batavia, while another might be 
created in the Western Hemisphere, possibly in Havana, Pan- 
ama City, or in Mexico, all of which have played host to inter- 
American cultural conferences in the past. In order to lend 
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strength to these branch offices and to avoid the impression 
that the LIOECD is essentially a European organization, 
should its seat be in a European center, regular meetings of 
the governing board should from time to time be held wher- 
ever these branch offices are located. Even an occasional 
meeting of the assembly might be organized at the seat of a 
branch office or in other countries. This will emphasize the 
global and truly international character of the organization. 


“This, we think, is a time for extensive and aspiring pro- 
posals; it is a time when those who have a service and a view- 
point to contribute to the general good should offer it boldly 
and candidly.” Among the many challenging statements made 
by the Educational Policies Commission, this is one of the 
most telling. These pages are an answer to the challenge. 
They are not meant to lay down the law on any one point. 
The more categorical the assertions, the more definite the pro- 
posals, the more it is to be hoped that they will lead to further 
discussion and the eventual clarification of one of the most 
crucial issues before the contemporary educational and cul- 
tural statesmen of the world. 











A Conference of Constituent Members 


the American Council on Education called a confer- 

ence of the representatives of the constituent mem- 
bers of the Council. The usual annual meeting of the Council, 
which includes delegates from institutional as well as constitu- 
ent members, had been cancelled by letter ballot because of 
wartime travel difficulties. The conference of constituent 
representatives was not conceived as a substitute for the an- 
nual meeting but as a new development in the Council’s pro- 
gram. The results indicate the desirability of making such 
conferences a continuing activity. 

The conference was planned as a series of discussion meet- 
ings. Two general morning sessions were held; one afternoon 
session was devoted to five section meetings which were re- 
ported in a second general afternoon session. Approximately 
one hundred persons, representing fifty-one of the fifty-five 
constituent members of the Council, attended. 

In opening the conference President Zook said that the 
general purpose was identical with the objectives of the Coun- 
cil as stated in its constitution—‘‘to advance American educa- 
tion in any or all of its phases through comprehensive, volun- 
tary, cooperative action. ...” More specifically the pur- 
poses of the conference were to discuss and reach agreement, 
when possible, on large national issues on which the Council 
might wish to take a stand, and to discuss and recommend 
specific ways in which the Council could serve constituent mem- 
bers and could function more actively as an avenue for secur- 
ing greater cooperation between and among these members. 
The President made it clear that any action or recommenda- 
tions of constituent representatives would not commit the or- 
ganizations which they represented. 


‘e) May 4 and 5, 1944, for the first time in its history 


Eprror’s Note: Much of the discussion at this conference was “off the record.” 
This summary was digested by Helen Hardt Seaton of the Council staff. 
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The two issues of national scope selected for discussion 
were posed in the following questions: 


Is it wise at this time to commit the United States to a year 
of compulsory military service? 

How should a federally financed program of education for 
discharged military personnel operate on the federal, state, 
and local levels? 


Discussion leader for the first topic was Edmund E. Day. 
Charles E. Friley and John J. Seidel served as discussion 
leaders for the second. 

Discussion in the five section meetings centered around the 
following topics: 

Implications for Civilian Education of Wartime Educa- 
tional Experiences 

Resources of Organizations Sponsoring Educational Pro- 
grams 

Developments and Problems in International Cooperation 
in Educational Matters 

Relation of Religion and Education 

Changes in Professional Education and their Implications 
for Preprofessional Education. 


Archibald MacLeish, librarian of Congress, who.had just re- 
turned from the meeting of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London, spoke to the group at dinner on May 4. His re- 
marks are printed on pages 292-300. 

Brief reports of the section meetings were presented by 
auditors to the general group during the afternoon session of 
the second day. Recommendations prepared by the several 
sections were presented, discussed, and referred to the Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee for consideration. 


GENERAL Session, THuRspDAY, May 4—Topic: Is it wise at 
this time to commit the United States to a year of compulsory 
military service ? 

In opening this first general session of the conference Ed- 
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mund E. Day, discussion leader for the session, brought out : 
the vital importance of this issue to American education. c 

Mr. Day: The evolution of education in America has not 7 
been marked by many moments of great national decision, t 
The changes that have come over the generations have come t 
gradually and more or less imperceptibly. They have rarely f 
focused in the adoption of any new fundamental program k 
affecting the country as a whole. There are exceptions, of j 
course, to this generalization. ‘Thus it would be generally i 
admitted that the adoption of the Morrill Act in 1862 hada e 


profound effect upon the organization of higher education in 
this country over the subsequent decades. Upon the whole, 
however, the generalization will stand. 

The fact remains that as a result of the present war we 
are likely to get a series of two or three national decisions 
of very great moment to American education. We have had 
one such, I submit, in the adoption of the Army and Navy 
college training programs. Had the Army and Navy decided 
not to use the institutions for training purposes in this war 
period, the experience of education at all levels would have 
been profoundly affected. There is every present indication 
that another decision will be made in the setting of this war 
which will have even more far-reaching effects upon American 
education, namely, a decision with respect to a compulsory 
year of military training or, possibly, the variant proposal of 
a compulsory year of national service. 

It is more comfortable not to make these decisive moves 
with respect to educational policy, but instead to progress 
through commitments of a less momentous character. Per- 
sonally, I should view the educational outlook with much more 
equanimity if I did not think that we were all going to be com- 
pelled to take a stand with respect to compulsory military 
training. I say this because I think it is going to be difficult 
to reach a firm conclusion. 

My present impression is that American education will 
have to express itself unequivocally on this subject in the 
course of the next two or three years. There will be no 
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chance to procrastinate, or to straddle, or to compromise. 
This is an issue on which we shall all have to go one way or 
the other quite definitely. That will be true for us institu- 
tionally. It will be true for us individually. It will be true 
for us collectively. The American people will insist upon 
knowing what American educators believe with respect to a 
year of universal compulsory military training. Obviously 
it is a matter of very great consequence for all of the inter- 
ests here represented. 

Mr. Day then briefly sketched the action already taken by 
the Council in regard to this issue. The subject had been 
taken up at the meeting of the Problems and Plans Commit- 
tee in Chicago in March 1944. Bills were then pending in 
Congress and in congressional committees which brought the 
problem into sharp focus. A statement was agreed upon by 
the Problems and Plans Committee with respect to this issue. 
At a joint session of this committee and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission a slightly modified draft of the resolutions 
was adopted. (See page 188 of the President’s annual report.) 

The resolutions were circulated to the entire membership of 
the Council with a request that the institutional and constituent 
members of the Council record their views of approval or dis- 
approval. At the time of the May meeting approximately 330 
ballots had been returned; and the vote stood at about 10 to 1 
in support of the resolutions. 

The purpose of the present session, Mr. Day pointed out, 
was to take a first step toward a decision on the part of Amer- 
ican education with respect to this very important national 
issue. To form a background for discussion, Mr. Day posed 
briefly the arguments for and against the year of compulsory 
military training. He also mentioned the variant proposal of a 
year of universal national service, but indicated that action on 
this issue was not as imminent as on the one under discussion. 

Francis J. Brown of the Council staff provided further back- 
ground for the discussion of this issue by summarizing the 
status of the legislation then pending in Congress. 

General discussion began with some attention to the specific 
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provisions of the Wadsworth and May bills. Cost of the pro. 
gram, content of the year of training, periods over which mili. 
tary training could be taken, etc., were examined in some 
detail. 

Following this, questions were directed to representatives 
of the various constituent members to determine to what ex. 
tent opinion had crystallized in, or been expressed by, the 
membership of their organizations. 

As the discussion progressed it became apparent that the 
conference generally concurred in the views set forth in the 
resolutions. It then became important to determine whether 
the conference felt that it was sufficient to stand on the resolu. 
tions as presented, or, in view of the fact that action in Con- 
gress might force an expression of views prior to the end of 
the war, whether it was desirable to take further action at the 
present time. 

After considerable debate the following actions were taken 
by the conference: 

It was voted to confirm the resolutions previously approved 
by mail ballot by the Council. A show of hands indicated 70 
for and 5 opposed to the resolutions. 

It was voted unanimously to recommend that the Council 
set up a study committee to accumulate data and, insofar as 
possible at the present time, prepare reports on issues on 
which a positive declaration of policy in regard to compulsory 
military and national service could be made, such reports to be 
presented to constituent members for action when and if the 
need arises. 


DINNER SEssion, May 4—Address by Archibald MacLeish, 
librarian of Congress.’ 

Mr. MacLetsH: There are three general subjects about 
which I can give you a general report. The first is the plan 


*Mr. MacLeish was a member of the Department of the State delegation 
which attended the meeting of Allied Ministers of Education in London. He 


had returned to this country only a few days prior to the presentation of this 
talk. 
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for a united national organization in the field of education and 
international cultural relations. The second is an aspect of 
that project which has to do with libraries. The third is an 
aspect of it which has to do with the so-called restitution or 
“revindication,”’ a word dearly beloved by the Poles for some 
reason, of pillaged works of art. Those are the three princi- 
pal aspects of our work in England. Perhaps I should take 
them up in reverse order. 

The problem of revindication of pillaged works of art is a 
problem that has so many facets, is so difficult, so thornily 
difficult, that it is very hard to make clear sense about it. You 
have, first of all and most urgently, the problem of the pre- 
vention of injury to monuments of art, and to great collections 
—the prevention of injury from our own bombing and our 
own military action, as well as from the billeting of troops and 
so forth. Second, you have the problem of what you are 
going to do to protect material of that kind as you move into 
liberated areas in Europe. Third, and finally, you have the 
question of restitution—how you are going to restore mate- 
rial which has been stolen, carried into Germany or elsewhere. 

As regards the first of those things, a good deal has been 
done, but by no means enough. In fact, one could be rather 
emotional about what hasn’t been done. However, a very able 
committee, headed by Professor Dinsmoor and financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation through the A.C.L.S., has done mar- 
velous work preparing maps of Italy and France—maps which 
the War Department has issued to our Air Force, to our 
monuments officers, and so forth. 

Second, in the general field of protection of materials 
against injury through billeting, a certain amount has been 
done. We have monuments officers, and they have been sent 
into the field, but they have been few in number. 

I can say this much by way of being somewhat hopeful: the 
Roberts Commission, so-called—that is, the American Com- 
mission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and His- 
toric Monuments in Europe—is now sending, in fact has to- 
day sent, to London General Newton, who has accepted a 
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reduction in rank to Colonel, to act as direct liaison with 
CCAC London (that is, Combined Civil Affairs in London) 
and through CCAC London with the Army, in an effort to see 
whether, during the invasion, we can’t put monuments officers 
and competent people in direct connection with the tactical 
operation. 

The Army has been most sympathetic regarding the protec. 
tion of material as we move in. I am talking now about what 
we will do as we get into liberated areas and find material of 
this character. Will we house it? Will we house it under seal? 
What will we do about it? The Army has been extremely re- 
ceptive to suggestions. I think one result of our visit to Eng- 
land was that we worked out an agreement on what the policy 
ought to be. 

The final point is the one of restitution, and there a ques- 
tion is raised which is of very great concern to all of us who 
care about these matters. Obviously, only a certain amount 
of pillaged material will be restored as such. That is, there 
are a certain number of identifiable pictures, and so forth, 
which will go back to their owners. There will be, however, 
a great many claims which can’t be satisfied in that way. You 
then face the question: Are we going to adopt a policy of 
reparation in kind? And if we are going to adopt a policy of 
reparation in kind, are we going to strip the museums, gal- 
leries, and libraries of Germany? If we do, on what basis 
are we going to make the trades that we have to make? These 
are questions of such complication and difficulty that I was 
very happy when the State Department told me I could not 
discuss that problem in London. I found the British very 
happy too to be told by their Foreign Office that they must not 
think about it. It will be held up until the whole question of 
reparations is on the table. 

Working back through these subjects, there is the question 
of library facilities in Europe and, in fact, throughout the oc- 
cupied areas of the world. This question must be dealt with 
separately from the general problem of educational recon- 
struction, because it is insoluble in the terms in which the gen- 
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eral problem is soluble. I am referring specifically to the situ- 
ation which we know to exist in Poland and which we know to 
exist in China and which may very well exist in large parts of 
Europe before the Nazis get through and before the invasion 
is completed. The Nazis have not been reluctant to state what 
they propose to do if they are defeated. They propose to 
destroy certain things with them. Up to now, we have always 
pleased ourselves by refusing to believe that they mean what 
they say. Sooner or later, we will take them seriously. There 
is also, of course, a great deal of possible destruction by our 
own armies by the mere operations of the invasion. But even 
leaving the future out of account, we know roughly what the 
situation in Poland is, and we know quite definitely what the 
situation in China is. We know what the Nazis did to the 
library of the University of Naples. 

Our question, then, is this: Is it to the interest of the United 
States, is it to the interest of the British, is it to the interest 
of any one of the Allied governments to countenance the con- 
tinued existence in large parts of this world of areas in which 
there is no access to library facilities? The answer to that, it 
seems to me, is very clear, and I hope it seems clear to me not 
simply because I am a librarian. It seems clear to me, if for 
no better reason, because the Nazi action in trying to create 
these cultural deserts was a political action. It was a political 
action because the Nazis, having a certain kultur or anticul- 
ture of their own to impose, intended to create a situation in 
which that anticulture could take root; and they did it by 
liquidating the intellectuals, destroying the teachers, destroy- 
ing the libraries, carting the books away or burning them, 
doing all the many things that you have heard of so often that 
you don’t quite listen when you hear them again. 

However, simply because we feel that we can’t permit that 
kind of situation to exist, it doesn’t follow that we can do any- 
thing about it. For one thing, the books that will be necessary 
to restore basic library facilities in any considerable area of 
the world don’t exist and can’t be made to exist. They are not 
in booksellers’ hands. They are not on publishers’ lists. No 
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publisher could afford to bring out an edition of three or four 
or five or twelve or twenty. Neither would it be possible even 
with the cheapest forms of duplication by photography and 
otherwise to make those things available. We therefore meet 
a situation about which I would like to speak in some little 
detail. 

We are face to face with a situation in which it seems to me 
we have one possible solution, and only one. We also have a 
solution which in my opinion is extremely hopeful because, if 
it can be worked out, it will solve incidentally a great many 
library problems which are driving some of us quite crazy. 
The only possible solution, in my opinion, is a system of world 
circulation of library materials. In other words, the extension 
on a world basis of the present practice of interlibrary loan of 
materials either in original or in photo copy. 

To accomplish that end, several things would have to be 
done which would be red anarchy to many a librarian. The 
first would be the acceptance of the principle that a librarian 
is trustee of the material in his collections, not for his particu- 
lar readers, not for the faculty of his university, not for the 
citizens of his city, not even for the citizens of his country, 
but for the living generation throughout the world. That is a 
principle which some librarians would find it impossible by 
statute to accept and which other librarians would find it most 
difficult for psychological reasons to accept. 

Second, if we could get acceptance of that principle and 
could set up an international organization—and a small one it 
would be, a handful of people—to arrange international inter- 
library loan of materials by original or photo copy, a second 
step would have to be taken. Either we would have to set up 
in this international organization a world union catalogue, 
which is a completely unthinkable thing so far as my powers 
of imagination are concerned, or we would have to get adop- 
tion throughout the world of the principle of regional cover- 
age of printed materials—a principle by which, for example, 
India would undertake to have in one library or in a group 
of libraries all printed materials necessary to an understand- 
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ing of Indic culture and Indic life. We in this country in our 
various libraries would have to make the same commitment, 
and so for certain areas in Europe, and so on. If we could 
get regional coverage of that kind, an international office 
would find it possible through regional union catalogues, which 
are thinkable, to make a plan of that kind. 

The excuse for even considering anything as large and com- 
plicated and difficult as this is, let me repeat, that a situation 
is going to exist at the end of this war which cannot, in the 
interest of peace and security in the world, be permitted to 
continue, because pools of ignorance are the pools which breed 
precisely the thing that created this war. We can’t permit 
them to exist. If I am right in my analysis, there is no 
other practical solution of the problem but a system of world 
circulation of library materials. 

But, although the difficulties are great, the benefits are 
great also, because if we could ever get acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of regional coverage and of worldwide interlibrary loan, 
using the very rapid means of transportation which are going 
to exist after this war, we could immediately begin to win the 
battle against the floods of material which are going to drown 
us out of all our library buildings. 

I can give you one example. I am now using a part of the 
annual appropriation of the Library of Congress to try to buy 
materials from India. The Library of Congress must have 
these materials to meet present demands, but they are not 
materials which we necessarily ought to own. If we could 
secure them on loan, we would be very happy to leave them 
where they ought to be, in India. The same thing is true on 
many other fronts. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I am not advocating na- 
tionalism for libraries. The effect of this sort of practice 
would be that the Library of Congress, instead of bringing 
material from India that it doesn’t necessarily want for its 
permanent collections, would buy things from India that it 
really does want, things of great and lasting value. 

In any event, this proposal seems to me to be the only means 
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of dealing with a situation, the tragic urgency of which I can’t 
exaggerate, at least from my point of view. This proposal 
seems to me to call for a conference not of librarians but of 
men who can speak for the learned world of the various coun- 
tries involved. I think such a conference ought to be called in 
the very near future. I think it ought to be called in England, 
because that is where you can get access at the present time to 
representatives of a large group of countries. I think discus. 
sion of the difficulties of the problem should take place, and an 
effort should be made to come to a solution. 

On that, I can report a very eager and active support in 
England, a support that I hadn’t expected to find. People like 
Gilbert Murray, who might have strong reasons for declining 
at an advanced age to wrestle with a new problem, have been 
far more than merely encouraging. Sir Ernest Barker has 
been a tower of strength. I think there is every reason to be- 
lieve that high officers of the British government would be 
willing to associate themselves at least with the calling of an 
exploratory conference. 

I haven’t previously discussed this matter in this country. 
I am going to discuss it with some of my colleagues in the pro- 
fession. I welcome an opportunity to talk about it here, be- 
cause it can only be worked out with the aid of those who are 
the principal users of libraries and who from that point of 
view are concerned with what libraries do. 

Finally, the principal object of our trip to London, which 
was the question of educational reconstruction. I think the 
best way I can describe the problem to you is to read the pre- 
amble of the proposed constitution we brought back with us. 

(Mr. MacLeish continued briefly off the record.) 

We were sent as a delegation to collaborate with the so- 
called Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, an organ- 
ization which, under British sponsorship and under the bril- 
liant chairmanship of the Honorable R. A. Butler, president 
of the Board of Education, had been doing what it could do 
for about eighteen months, studying various aspects of the 
problem, studying the purchase of current books which have 
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not been available to libraries in the occupied countries, study- 
ing the needs of schools for materials—slates, pencils, paper 
—studying the problem of the publishing of textbooks, study- 
ing the problem of scientific apparatus, estimates of needs for 
teaching in science, questions of personnel, and so forth. 

Since representation at the conference was limited to Allied 
governments, some of which will go back to their countries 
and some of which probably won't, and since the Soviets were 
there simply as observers, the Chinese as observers, the Brit- 
ish Dominions largely as observers, and ourselves as observ- 
ers, Our principal task was to collaborate in the transforma- 
tion of the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education into 
a United Nations organization, first of all, in order to secure 
the adherence of those other nations whose adherence is abso- 
lutely essential to success and, second, to lay the basis for a 
broader operation than was possible within the limits of the 
conference. 

Very largely due to the extraordinary skill and persuasive- 
ness of Congressman William Fulbright of Arkansas, who was 
the chairman of the delegation, what was contemplated as a 
very difficult operation turned out to be a very simple opera- 
tion indeed. What has been done, briefly, is this: After dis- 
cussions in which the conference turned itself into a commit- 
tee under Representative Fulbright’s chairmanship, a form of 
constitution was worked out for submission to the various gov- 
ernments. The conference was not asked formally. to accept 
it, but did accept it informally without reservation, which 
means that it has the support of seventeen governments, so 
far as those governments speak through their ministers of 
education or other responsible officials. 

Most of the details of the constitution are confidential until 
they are released by the Department of State, but one aspect 
of it should be referred to because it is important since it in- 
dicates the possible difference between this proposed organiza- 
tion and, may I say, the ill-fated Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation set up after the last war. One of the troubles 
with the CIC was that it had no specific job to do. It recorded 
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the belief of those who drafted its provisions that intellectual 
cooperation between nations was desirable, but it spent much 
of its time considering what people should cooperate intel- 
lectually about. 

In this particular case, there is a definite job to do. In other 
words, the functions of the proposed organization begin with 
the most urgent: the setting up of some sort of emergency 
system of operation which will get children back into schools 
as soon as the Allied territories are liberated. We were deal- 
ing, of course, only with Allied territories and not with Ger. 
many at all. Second, its function is to work out a longer- 
range program for educational reconstruction, trying to esti- 
mate the needs for material, the physical needs, the personnel 
needs, and so forth. Needless to say, no one is imposing needs 
upon them or telling them what they ought to need or want 
to need. And so on through a list of functions in the order of 
urgency until the last function which is, after the emergency 
period of rehabilitation and reconstruction, to consider what 
the experience of the organization means for the future, 
whether or not a permanent and enduring organization ought 
to be set up and, if so, within what limits and for what tasks. 
In other words, it is to begin with a task to do, work its way 
through that task, and then recommend to the various govern- 
ments whether or not a continuing and permanent organiza- 
tion for educational and intellectual cooperation should be 
set up. 

It is one step in the effort to create a true political security 
international organization. It relates to it. Whether it be- 
longs ouside it or inside it is one of those questions which the 
blueprint people love to play with, but it doesn’t make much 
difference. After food and agriculture and UNRRA, it is an- 
other step, and a step which means a great deal more in a 
sense than all of them put together, because it applies to the 
future and to the inwards of things. 


GENERAL SEssION, FripAY MORNING, May 5—Topic: How 
should a federally financed program of education for dis- 
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charged military personnel operate on the federal, state, and 
local levels? 


Willard E. Givens, chairman for the session, opened the 
meeting with the request that Francis J. Brown present, as 
background for the discussion, a brief summary of the Coun- 
cil’s interest in this issue and of the bills then pending in Con- 
gress which dealt with the problem. 

The Council’s interest was shown by Mr. Brown to go back 
almost two years when a series of questions were sent out to 
college presidents on the various issues involved in such a pro- 
gram of education for discharged military personnel. The 
replies were summarized and discussed in detail at several 
meetings of the executive committee of the Committee on the 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and of that committee itself. Meantime, the release of 
the preliminary report of the Armed Forces Committee on 
Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel 
focused attention upon legislation to carry out a program for 
the education and training of veterans. In Bulletin No. 60, 
released November 30, 1943, a tentative proposed plan for 
war service education was presented by the executive commit- 
tee of the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government. 

Since the matter had reached the legislative stage, in Janu- 
ary of this year the Council called together two representa- 
tives from each of twenty-one national education associations. 
The conference elected Cloyd H. Marvin, president of George 
Washington University, chairman. After considerable study 
the Conference of Twenty-One unanimously adopted a state- 
ment of principles which they desired embodied in legislation 
to provide education for discharged military personnel. These 
principles continually emphasized that appropriate existing 
educational agencies should be utilized in the administration 
of the program. 

Mr. Brown stated that the Council continued active in the 
appraisal of proposed legislation and the evaluation of the 
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extent to whic: the various revisions embodied the plan en. 
dorsed by the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Edu. 
cation to the Federal Government. (Bulletin No. 65, March 
30, 1944, contains a summary of Council action up to that 
time and discussion of the principles outlined by the Confer. 
ence of Twenty-One. ) 

Finally, Mr. Brown described the status of the three bills 
then before Congress—the Clark Omnibus Bill which had just 
been passed by the Senate, and the Rankin and Barden bills 
which were shortly to come before the House. Rather exten- 
sive discussion of the provisions of the individual bills fol- 
lowed. 

The conference proceeded to a consideration of desirable 
action. A committee of five was named to draw up resolu- 
tions embodying the sentiment of the conference. 

The statement prepared by the committee and adopted by 
the conference reads as follows: 


Representatives of fifty national organizations concerned with educa- 
tion on all levels, both public and private, met today in Washington 
at the call of the American Council on Education. The pending 
legislation in Congress providing for the education of returning veterans 
was considered at some length. The following statement was adopted 
unanimously: 

1. The conference wishes to affirm its deep conviction in the wisdom 
of the traditional policy which reserves control of education to the states 
and localities, prudently left there, by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2. We are in agreement with the general purposes of the Clark 
Omnibus Bill recently passed by the Senate and the Rankin Omnibus 
Bill now before the House of Representatives. But the educational 
provisions of these bills violate this essential and fundamental principle 
of our form of government by setting up federal bureaucratic control 
in education. 


3. We believe that the educational provisions of the Clark and Ran- 
kin bills present the most serious threat to the existing state and local 
control of education that has yet appeared in this country. 

4. We hold that if this menace to state and local control of educa- 
tion is to be defeated immediate action is needed on the part of all who 
oppose this invasion of states’ rights by federal agencies. To be effective 
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such action must be taken before May 10th on which date it is reported 
that the House of Representatives will vote on this legislation. 

5. The Barden bill, H.R. 3846, now before the House of Represen- 
tatives, provides for state advisory committees, state selection of insti- 
tutions, administration through state educational agencies, state coun- 
seling services for returning veterans, and the use of existing educa- 
tional agencies and institutions. These provisions assure that existing 
facilities will be used under the direction of the several states, thereby 
providing greater educational benefits and services to returning veterans 
than would be possible under federal bureaucratic control. We there- 
fore urge that the Barden bill should be adopted. As an alternative 
we urge that the Rankin (H.R. 4357) and Clark (S. 1767) bills be 
amended by striking out Title Il, Chapter 1V, Education for Veterans, 
and substituting therefor the provisions of the Barden bill. 


Attention was then turned to ways and means of imple- 
menting the resolutions, and plans laid for advising interested 
organizations, groups, and individuals, of the action taken by 
the conference. 

Two additional actions were taken by the conference be- 
fore the close of the session: 

It was voted that the conference go on record as expressing 
disapproval of the fee section of the Rankin bill, as well as the 
states’ rights sections which were disapproved in the resolu- 
tions; and as expressing approval of the language and objec- 
tives of the Barden bill with reference to fees. 

It was voted that an expression of the appreciation of the 
present conference be transmitted to the Conference of 
Twenty-One and to its chairman, President Marvin, and his 
associates, for the work which they had done in connection 
with the educational program for discharged military per- 
sonnel. 


GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 5—Topic: Re- 
ports of section meetings and concluding business. 


The final session of the conference was devoted, for the 
most part, to the reports of the auditors of the five section 
meetings held the previous afternoon, and the presentation of 
the recommendations or suggestions drawn up by the section 
meetings for the consideration of the conference. 
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‘Implications for Civilian Education of Wartime Educational 
Experiences,” reported by Ralph E. Himstead. 


Francis J. Brown of the Council staff opened the session 
with an analysis of the Army and Navy training programs. He 
stated that the Army and Navy have built up the largest edu- 
cational system in the world. He then indicated briefly the 
component parts of this system: (1) basic training, (2) ele- 
mentary technical schools, (3) advanced technical schools, 
(4) officer candidate schools, (5) civilian schools giving in- 
service and preservice training. He also mentioned briefly the 
off-duty programs of instruction for the armed forces. He in- 
dicated that the Council was now preparing a comprehensive 
analysis of the educational experiences of the armed forces. 

He next outlined the unique attributes of the educational 
plans developed by the Army and the Navy. These he listed as: 

1. Definite clarification of objectives. The curriculum ap- 
proach is entirely different from that of civilian education be- 
cause it views the end product and specifically defines it. Such 
an approach determines the knowledge and the skill necessary 
to achieve the defined objective; whereas, in civilian educa- 
tional institutions it is assumed that certain courses in and of 
themselves are worth while and should be a part of the cur- 
riculum of every man and woman. 

2. The time sense. The Army and Navy in these special 
training programs decide how much time it is going to take to 
accomplish a certain thing and plan the program on that basis. 

3. Unity of purpose. The armed services knew what they 
wanted. The students who were assigned to a certain unit 
knew what was expected of them. They would become skilled 
in certain things very definitely—in fire control, in radar, in 
gunnery, etc. 

4. Evaluation of achievements. The armed forces have de- 
vised ways and means of checking up to find out whether or 
not the teaching has been effective. 

After Mr. Brown’s report the following questions were 
raised: 

1. When we are talking about these programs, are we in 
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fact talking about education, or are we talking about training? 
It was pointed out that it would probably be desirable to 
keep in mind the distinction between these two terms. 

2. To what extent can we get, in colleges and universities, 
the immediate motivation that we can get in the training 
schools now conducted by the Army and the Navy? For in- 
stance, how could we motivate the study of history from a 
short-range point of view? Or, how could we motivate the 
whole of liberal education? 

3. To what extent is it possible to achieve the time sense 
in civilian education? Do we want to have the same rush, the 
same hurry, or can we have in civilian education what we can 
achieve in the Army? 

No consensus was reached on these questions. 

In the summary it was agreed that wartime educational ex- 
periences do have implications for higher education. No at- 
tempt was made to define what those implications are. It was 
agreed, however that insofar as possible, it was desirable to 
have more emphasis upon immediate objectives, more em- 
phasis upon classification and evaluation of the work of our 
colleges and universities. It was agreed that these programs 
had implications for higher education in the sense that cur- 
ricula should be examined to determine what adaptations are 
needed to meet new conditions. Finally, it was pointed out 
that colleges and universities should pay more attention to the 
physical welfare and health of their students. 

The following motion was subsequently passed by the con- 
ference as a result of the discussions and recommendations of 
the section meeting: 

It was voted that the conference recommend that the Coun- 
cil, through a committee or committees, make provision for 
the continuing study of, and report on, the implications for 
civilian education of wartime educational experience. 


“Resources of Organizations Sponsoring Educational Pro- 
grams,” reported by Kathryn McHale. 


The major points around which discussion centered in this 
section meeting were summarized for the group by Miss Mc- 
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Hale. She reviewed briefly the early work of the Council and 
pointed out that during those years the national educational 
organizations were active in Council affairs. Since the first 
eight years of its existence, however, the relations have not 
continued to expand as might have been hoped. The present 
conference and this particular section meeting are hopeful 
signs of a future relationship which will fulfill the early 
promise. 

In viewing the possible expansion of cooperative relations, 
Miss McHale spoke for the section meeting in requesting rec- 
ognition of the importance of: 

1. The in-school services of organizations which are fre- 
quently, but not properly, described as “out-of-school” organi- 
zations. 

2. The fundamental contributions made by these organiza- 
tions through their basic programs. Many of these organiza- 
tions have extensive cooperative relationships to assure the 
schools and the public of the validity of their services and re- 
sources. They are influencing public thinking. They also 
have the courage which schools, and school groups, often can- 
not afford to have. 

3. The professional controls maintained by these organiza- 
tions to assure all that the resources offered and the precau- 
tions taken are meant to prevent exploitation of the groups 
served. 

4. The increasing value of these organizational resources 
which implement education by bridging the gap between learn- 
ing and life and assist citizens in finding the mature meaning 
of society. 

5. The control exercised through the contributions to per- 
sonal character and to group attitudes made by organizations 
that are enlisting youths and adults in the discipline of service 
for common welfare. 

The following suggestions were subsequently presented to 
the conference as a whole, and referred to the Executive 
Committee: 


First, that the Council’s constituent members wish a place 
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in the Council’s structure and program beyond mere mem- 
bership. 

Second, that ways and means be found to make more widely 
known the resources of constituent, associate, and institutional 
members of the Council and that ways and means be found to 
promote better utilization of these resources. 

Third, that a committee be appointed to study the bases for 
constituent and associate membership; and further, that this 
committee determine the opportunities which the Council can 


provide to permit them to view their common educational 
problems. 


“The Relation of Religion and Education,” reported by Gould 
Wickey. 

Mr. Wickey opened his remarks with the statement that 
the subject assigned to this section meeting was an old one, 
but that its inclusion as one of the discussion topics of the con- 
ference was particularly timely. Mr. Wickey presented his 
summary in three parts—a review of the present situation, the 
nature of the solution, and suggestions for implementing the 
solution. 

The situation. There is a growing conviction among the 
American people that education without religion is defective 
and incomplete; educational programs should include the rec- 
ognition of religion as a part of our American culture, his- 
torically and contemporarily. ; 

The wave of juvenile crime spreading rapidly throughout 
the country is awakening people to the realization that moral- 
ity must have the foundation of sanctions enduring and 
eternal. Further, there is not an adequate understanding and 
appreciation of the contribution which the public school is now 
making and can make to the teaching of religious values. 

The solution. The solution of the problem does not lie 
through the released time of school children for religious in- 
struction in or by their respective religious groups. The atti- 
tudes of reverence and human appreciation and understanding 
must extend through the whole school system itself, as well as 
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in all phases of human relations and activities. The home, the 
school, and the church, each and all, must recognize the re- 
sponsibility in the molding of human personality in accordance 
with those virtues so essential for effective living in a 
democracy. 

Suggestions. In reporting the suggestions which grew out 
of this section meeting, Mr. Wickey first commended the 
Council, for the group, on the steps already taken along this 
line. He mentioned specifically the leadership taken by the 
Council in publishing Religious Counseling of College Stu- 
dents, calling the Conference on Religion and Public Educa- 
tion at Princeton May 12-13, 1944, preparing the handbook 
on religion for use in teacher education institutions, and initi- 
ating the textbook study of intergroup relations. 

The sectional group suggested that a committee be set up 
by the Council to (1) gather data on the existing situation, 
(2) provide a medium whereby educators and recognized 
leaders of the several faiths may outline areas where an em- 
phasis on religion can be made in education without violation 
of the rights of groups having different religious convictions, 
and (3) provide guidance to educational leaders concerning 
means of furthering understanding and cooperation among 
local school and church leaders. 

These suggestions were referred by vote of the conference 
to the Executive Committee for consideration. 


‘Development and Problems in International Cooperation in 
Educational and Cultural Matters,” reported by Edgar J. 
Fisher. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, chairman of the section meeting, ar- 
ranged to have six persons make brief reports on activities 
carried on in the area by the organizations or agencies with 
which they are affliated. Those reporting were: 


Charles Thomson, Acting Chief, Division of Science, Education, 
and Art of the Department of State 

William G. Carr, chairman of the Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education 
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Willis Peck, in charge of the China Section, Division of Science, 
Education, and Art of the Department of State 

Edgar J. Fisher, Institute of International Education 

Kenneth Holland, Division of Science, Education, and Art of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 

Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies 


Brief discussion followed each of the reports. 

At the close of the meeting it was unanimously voted to 
recommend that the American Council on Education support 
the enabling legislation before the Congress of the United 
States in favor of extending the present cultural activities of 
the Department of State in Latin America to other peoples 
of the world. 

This recommendation was subsequently presented to the 
entire conference and was adopted. 


“Changes in Professional Education and their Implications 
for Preprofessional Education,” reported by W. E. 
Wickenden. 

Mr. Wickenden reported that the members attending this 
section meeting found it a valuable opportunity for the pool- 
ing of wartime experience. For many, he said, it presented 
the first opportunity of its kind to exchange and clarify ideas. 
Representatives of medicine, dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, social work, and education were present. Unfor- 
tunately there were a number of important professional 
fields such as law, theology, and architecture which were not 
represented. 

It soon became apparent that there were two dominant pat- 
terns of professional education represented: the familiar 
sequential pattern in which the liberal and fundamental ele- 
ments of education and the professional disciplines are sharply 
distinct, and the other in which integrated programs of gen- 
eral and professional education prevail such as in the fields of 
pharmacy and engineering. The discussion provided the op- 
portunity to discover how much the various professional 
groups within these two broad categories have in common. 
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Attention was also called to a growing recognition of the 
distinction between what might be called basic professional 
training at the level of the junior college, and advanced pro- 
fessional training at the upper levels of the senior college or 
the graduate school. 

Some thought was also given to the fact that included within 
the areas of professional education are disciplines devised ex- 
clusively for the training of practitioners, and disciplines 
which provide professional training for groups which are in- 
cluded within broad functional areas of human life and 
activity. 

The groups of professions which operate their educational 
programs under the sequential or segregated plan appear to 
have been much more severely affected in the length and con- 
tent of their discipline by the war than those which are operat- 
ing under the integrated plan. All alike have been feeling the 
results of the program of acceleration; all alike have felt 
acutely the depletion of teaching staffs; all have felt in some 
degree the altered basis of student selection. 

It was the general consensus that military needs have not 
imposed much new content. There have been curtailments. 
These curtailments have fallen rather more severely upon the 
general content than upon the technical content of profes- 
sional education, but they were viewed by the entire group as 
being temporary in character, as was the accelerated schedule. 

Discussion also centered around the question of whether 
there exists an oversupply of schools or of enrolled student 
personnel in the several professional fields. To date there is 
no indication of such a condition, but evidences were cited call- 
ing attention to rather startling regional deficiencies in cer- 
tain areas of education. 

Some time was also given to the discussion of the apparent 
shift which is taking place at the undergraduate level, from 
the familiar and traditional patterns of liberal education to 
those of technological education, under the influence of the 
Army and the Navy, and the war effort in general. The tend- 
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ency to shift to this area as a measure of survival on the part 
of certain liberal arts colleges was noted. 

The following suggestions grew out of the discussions of 
the group and were offered to the conference and the Council 
as a possible plan for future action: 

First, the Council might render a valued service to profes- 
sional education in the form of a census, or interpretation, of 
occupational demands and sources of supply, to serve as a 
guide to the expansion or restriction of facilities in the field 
of professional education, and to serve also as a guide for 
regional development where serious deficiencies now exist. 

Second, the Council might find a useful field of service in 
any aids which could be given to the correction of present dis- 
parities in the distribution of professional graduates and 
services. 

Third, the Council should take whatever helpful measures 
possible, looking toward the restoration and extension of re- 
search activities wiped out or hampered by the present pro- 
gram of acceleration and by wartime concentration on prob- 
lems of immediate concern. 

Fourth, the Council should warn that the tide toward tech- 
nological training and study which the war has set in motion 
might not continue to increase or to maintain itself indefinitely, 
that the costs and difficulties involved in the transfer of effort 
from the field of liberal education to technological training 
are many, and that the technological arm of education has an 
opportunity and a duty to perform a more highly selective job. 

Fifth, the Council should assert constantly and unequivo- 
cally the objection of the professional arms of education to a 
continuation or an increase of federal control, and erect safe- 
guards, wherever possible, in connection with any plans for 
federal underwriting or subsidy of higher education. 

It was voted by the conference to refer these suggestions to 
the Executive Committee of the Council for consideration. 


At the conclusion of the reports on the section meetings a 
number of general matters were discussed briefly. Two recom- 
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mendations completed the formal action of the conference. 

It was voted to refer to the Executive Committee, for such 
use as it might see fit (including publication in connection with 
this conference), the following statement: 


It is the privilege of officers and members of educational organiza- 
tions to work with youth. The experiences of these organizations 
entitle them to speak with authority on the commendable record of 
American youth in peace and in war. ‘The courage and capacity 
of American youth in the armed forces and war industries, and in 
educational and service programs should be recognized as the capacity 
of modern youth in the United States. It is recommended, therefore, 
that leaders of community and national life recognize youth as a re- 
source for contributing to the solution of the problems of peace, and 
that adults assist youth in contributing their full share through schools 
and colleges, churches, homes, and other community and _ national 
programs, 


James L. Fieser presented a final informal suggestion for 
the consideration of the Council and the groups meeting in the 
conference. 

Mr. Fieser: As I have listened to the sessions yesterday 
and today and felt the constructive momentum underlying all 
of them, I couldn’t help but feel that perhaps the biggest prob- 
lems confronting the educational forces of America are re- 
lated to the 135,000,000 people in the United States who are 
the raw materials of the whole educational present and future 
of this country. As we have considered one or two specific 
actions here, we have groped momentarily outside of our own 
numbers in the direction of support. If one were selling . . . 
any commodity, problems of public interest would be at once 
converted into the question of the realm of public relations. 
One might readily divide our constituency, whether we be in 
the field of elementary, secondary, or higher education, into 
a number of categories, some of which have fragmentarily 
been referred to here—agricultural organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, business organizations, the church, club life, and 
what not. 

I have the feeling somehow that here is a field of explora- 
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tion which has bearing not only on the questions which we 
have discussed these past two days, but on the whole essence 
of support and enthusiasm on the part of the people in a 
democracy for the processes of education, and that one might 
well think that in the course of the cycle of another couple of 
years we shall emerge from the pirate system of a world con- 
flict and move in the direction of having at our side rather 
intelligently whatever thought leadership there is in some of 
these other groups, which in a major sense constitute expres- 
sionable factors in connection with the educational urge and 
wish of the people of America. 

That, to my mind, is an underlying possibility alongside the 
development of cultural advance and professional progress, 
which is exceedingly important from the standpoint of both 
public and private institutions in America. I think if we are 
forehanded in the Council in somehow developing a program 
easily understandable and interpretable to a lot of these other 
mass movements, which we sometimes think of as pressure 
groups, we will discover, as educational people, common de- 
nominators of good will which will ultimately be tremendously 
important with reference to the solution of the kind of funda- 
mental issues which we sampled yesterday and today. 


It was voted that the conference urge the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council to consider making an intensive study of 
ways and means of so organizing the resources of formal edu- 
cation in this country as to make it politically effective. 


W. E. Wickenden, speaking for the auditors of the various 
section meetings at the closing session expressed the following 
opinion on the value of the conference. 

Mr. WICKENDEN: This is the first general meeting of the 
constituent members of the American Council on Education. 
You will agree with me, I think, that it has constituted itself 
spontaneously as a congress of American education, not only 
as a forum for the discussion of problems in common but also 
as an instrument for concerted action where education bears 
upon the whole process of American life and democracy. 
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If there is to be established a common consciousness and a 
common voice within the fabric of our American life, 
it will be the task of the American Council on Educa- 
tion to bring that about. No other agency comprehensively 
represents public and voluntary educational interests in our 
entire democratic order. We, therefore, would like to lend our 
encouragement to the Council to take further steps along this 
line. 

We trust, then, that the officers of the Council and its 
Executive Committee will seriously consider putting on 
a continuing basis the activities of this gathering of constitu- 
ent members, and that through stated meetings at more or 
less fixed intervals, this part of the Council’s interests and 
activities shall be organized into its permanent order. 


The meeting closed with the presentation to the conference 
of the incoming chairman of the Council, Herman B. Wells, 
president of Indiana University, and with a final word from 
George F. Zook, president of the Council. He indicated what 
he felt to be the significance of the conference: 

I consider that this, the first meeting of the constituent 
members of the American Council on Education, has been 
a pronounced success. As the regularly appointed delegates 
of these members you have taken firm stands upon some im- 
portant problems in American education. However, in a 
sense, I have been very much more interested in the process 
which has been initiated here. I believe that out of delibera- 
tions of this kind will come concerted action on many major 
issues—agreements which truly represent the opinion of the 
whole of American education. This will necessarily mean a 
more active program on the part of the American Council on 
Education, a fulfillment of the original intent of the founders, 
with, I am confident, very beneficial results for education in 
this country. 
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CONSTITUENT MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 

American Association of Dental Schools 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of Physics Teachers 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 

American Association of Schools of Social Work 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of Theological Schools 

American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women 

American Education Fellowship 

American Film Center 

American Library Association 

American Red Cross 

American Teachers Association 

American Textbook Publishers Institute 

American Vocational Association 

Association of American Colleges 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

Association of American Universities 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 

Association of Urban Universities 

Boy Scouts of America 

Christian Education Department, African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church 

Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association 

Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association 

Educational Records Bureau 

Institute of International Education 

International Council of Religious Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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National Association of Colleges and Departments of Education 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association 

National Association of State Universities 

National Association of Teachers of Speech 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 

National Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges 

National Council of Independent Schools 

National Education Association of the United States 

National League of Nursing Education 

National University Extension Association 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 





Government by Accountants: A Reply 
By J. C. CHRISTENSEN 


ants” in the April number of THE EpUCATIONAL 

RECORD seems to blame a good part of the ills of hu- 
manity on accountants, and he classifies as accountants all 
sorts of individuals from time clerks and graduate bookkeep- 
ers up to and including college and university financial officers, 
officers of state finance departments, corporation comptrol- 
lers, and, for good measure, he throws in the staff of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. Real accountants resent this 
classification, and it seems to me that the author presents a 
weak case in attempting to show that this assorted lot of indi- 
viduals exert so much authority in the management of our 
lives. 

I doubt very much if accountants should be blamed for the 
complicated income tax forms. I know from personal experi- 
ence that one of the troubles with blank forms which come 
out of Washington is that they have not been prepared by 
competent accountants, and I have protested to one depart- 
ment in regard to this matter. I suggested that it would be 
well for the department to employ persons to design forms 
who were familiar with accounting procedure and with the 
designing and printing of blank forms which would be con- 
venient, not only for the person who has to make them out, 
but also for the officials who have to check the returned forms. 

In regard to colleges, I assume that the author refers to 
anyone who handles business matters at a college as an ac- 
countant. The business officers at colleges and universities 
are usually called treasurers, business managers, comptrollers, 
bursars, and secretaries. If these are the individuals to whom 
he refers, I am afraid he is not well posted on the management 
of educational institutions. There must be someone at each 
institution who keeps the accounts and helps the president in 
the preparation of the budget. This person must have a 
knowledge of business and accounting methods if he is to 
handle the funds of the institution and to account for income 
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and expenditures. It does not matter much what he is called. 

I have inspected the business organizations of about sev- 
enty-five institutions in the United States, including some of 
the oldest and largest, and I must say that I have seen no evi- 
dence on the part of business officers at these institutions to 
dictate educational policies. I have attended meetings of the 
various business officers’ associations of the United States for 
over thirty years and have become acquainted with a large 
number of the business officers of colleges and universities and 
know something of their policies and methods of administra- 
tion and I have seen nothing which indicated a tendency to 
control educational administration. All of these officers were 
eager to learn how the business officer could better serve the 
educational aims of the institution he represented. It is very 
easy to criticize college business officials without knowing the 
facts. Publicly controlled institutions are sometimes ham- 
pered by legislation over which the institution has no control. 
Irritations from such legislation may erroneously be blamed 
on college business officers. I might add that I could criticize 
educational administrators by saying that I know of two or 
three institutions where the president prepared budgets with- 
out the assistance of the business officer and the results would 
have been disastrous if not later revised by the business officer 
and the board of control. 

I also know of two institutions that had dissipated a good 
part of their endowment funds without knowing it until ac- 
countants set them straight. These illustrations show that 
whenever an institution attempts to operate without sound 
business and accounting methods trouble is sure to follow. 
The accountants, after all, under whatever name they are 
known, may be and are of some value in the management of 
our colleges. I commend to the attention of anyone who is in- 
terested in this subject, as far as colleges and universities are 
concerned, the book entitled Financial Reports for Colleges 
and Universities and the bulletins of the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on Education, as well as the 


proceedings of the regional associations of college and uni- 
versity business officers. 
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Minutes of the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 


Washington, D. C. 
May 5, 1944 


HE Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Education convened as the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Council in the conference room of the Coun- 
cil’s office, Washington, D. C., on Friday evening, May Sth, 
1944. O.C. Carmichael, chairman of the Council for 1943- 
44, presided. The following persons were present: J. B. Ed- 
monson, Charles E. Friley (proxy for Doak S. Campbell), 
Willard E. Givens, Fred J. Kelly, ex officio (proxy for John 
W. Studebaker), E. V. Stanford, secretary, Herman B. Wells 
(proxy for Henry M. Wriston), Louis R. Wilson (proxy for 
Carl H. Milam), and George F. Zook, ex officio. The fol- 
lowing guests were also present: John J. Seidel, second vice 
chairman of the Council for 1943-44, and Donald J. Shank. 
President Zook read the resolution regarding the annual 
meeting which had been voted upon by mail ballot by a 
majority of representatives of constituent and institutional 
members. Sixty-five percent of the constituent delegates and 
sixty-one percent of the institutional members had approved 
the following resolution: 


I, as the representative of a voting member of the American Council 
on Education, am not in favor of holding the annual meeting on May 
5, 1944, and I authorize the Executive Committee of the Council to 
constitute itself in its meeting on May 5, 1944 as the twenty-seventh 
meeting of the American Council on Education, and further authorize 
the Executive Committee to transact the regular business which is 
usually performed at the annual meeting, including the receipt of the 
report of the President of the Council, the approval of the budgets for 
the fiscal year 1944-45, and such other business as may come before the 
meeting, except for the election of officers for 1944-45 which shall be 
conducted by mail ballot. 
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It was voted to approve the minutes of the twenty-sixth an. 
nual meeting of the Council in Washington, D. C., on May 7, 
1943, as published in the July 1943 issue of the THE Epuca. 
TIONAL RECORD. 

President Zook reported that his annual report for 1943-44 
would be ready for publication in July. 

It was voted to authorize the publication of the President's 
annual report in the July 1944 issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD. 

Chairman Carmichael presented the general budget of the 
Council for the fiscal year, July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945, in 
the sum of $101,500. 

It was voted to approve the general budget of the Council 
for 1944-45 totaling $101,500. 

Chairman Carmichael presented the budget of the publica- 
tions revolving fund of the Council for the fiscal year, July 1, 
1944 to June 30, 1945, in the sum of $44,000. 

It was voted to approve the budget of the Publications Re- 
volving Fund of the Council for 1944-45 totaling $44,000. 

Chairman Carmichael reported that on April 12, 1944 a 
proposed constitutional amendment changing the name of the 
Problems and Plans Committee to the Problems and Policies 
Committee had been submitted to the voting membership of 
the Council. Sixty percent of the constituent and institutional 
members had approved this change by mail ballot. 

It was voted to approve the mail ballot of the voting mem- 
bers of the Council to amend the constitution by changing the 
name of the Problems and Plans Committee to the Problems 
and Policies Committee. 

Chairman Carmichael reported that he had appointed the 
following nominating committee to prepare a slate of can- 
didates for Council officers for 1944-45: H. L. Donovan, 
president of the University of Kentucky, chairman; Carter 
Davidson, president of Knox College; and Henry H. Hill, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
ballot regarding the annual meeting included provision for 
nomination by the entire voting membership. On April 12, 
1944, in accordance with the ballot approved by the voting 
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members of the Council, the slate prepared by the nominating 
committee was mailed to all constituent and institutional mem- 
bers, with space for votes for additional nominees. M<ail bal- 
lots have been received from 60 percent of the constituent 
members and 61 percent of the institutional members of the 
Council for the following persons as officers for 1944-45: 
CHAIRMAN: 
Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana University 


First Vick CHAIRMAN: ‘a 
Julius E. Warren, commissioner of education of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 





SeconD Vick CHAIRMAN: 

Isabel M. Stewart, professor of nursing education, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University; representing the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing 


SECRETARY: 
Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president, Villanova College; repre- 
senting the National Catholic Educational Association 





TREASURER: 
Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and Trust Company, 


Washington, D. C. 


AssISTANT TREASURERS: 
Grace R. Ontrich, American Council on Education ) 
Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
(for three-year term) 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president, Union University; representing the 
Association of American Colleges 


John Davis Williams, president, Marshall College (West Virginia) 










EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
(for one-year term to complete the unexpired term of the late Herbert 


Fie FRR Ren a 


E. Hawkes ; 
Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, American Library Associa- 
tion 


It was voted to approve the mail ballot of the voting mem- 
bers of the Council and to declare the above officers duly 
elected. 
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President Zook reported that, in accordance with the con- 
stitution, the Problems and Policies Committee and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council had met in joint session 
on Friday afternoon, May 5, 1944, and had nominated new 
members for the Problems and Policies Committee as follows: 


For four-year term: 
O. C. Carmichael, chancellor, Vanderbilt University 
Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton University 
Ralph W. Tyler, head, department of education, University of 
Chicago 
For two-year term: 
Henry H. Hill, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(to complete the unexpired term of the late Superintendent De 


Witt S. Morgan) 


It was voted that the ballot of the Council be cast for these 
persons for membership on the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee. 

At the conclusion of the business, the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. V. STANFORD 
Secretary 





